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Sets eee HEN fishing in any large 

jy river in the Rocky Moun- 
4 tain region one should be 
ya prepared for an emergency. 
wny4 Cheap tackle and stiff and 
¥ unwieldy rods may do with 
smaller fish, but when any 
from 3 to 10 pounds take the hook a 
difference of 50 cts. in the quality of 
snell and leader may forever glorify the 
moment in the annals of a busy life. 
Most Colorado rivers are well stocked 
with trout, the most accessible being the 
Eagle and the Gunnison; but every year 
thousands of tourists, ignorant of their 
opportunities, lose the splendid chance 
to break the monotony of a trans-conti- 
nental trip by fishing in streams that 
flow in the shadows of the highest moun- 
tains of our land. 

In a few of the rivers of Colorado the 
fish have been killed by mill tailings and 
the mud of placer workings. The Ar- 
kansas flows in yellow torrents through 
the Royal Gorge, and in other places 
will be found as black as Lethe in the 
Kingdom of Sleep, or the sombre rip- 
ples of the Styx. The San Miguel and 
the Las Animas are also barren of trout 
from artificial causes, although the same 
is not true of their tributaries. There is 
no good fishing in the Rocky Mountains 
below an altitude of 6,000 ft. 

When the rivers of the Rockies have 
drunk to exhaustion the fountains of the 





Snowy Range and the peaks are gray 
and bare in the summer sun, the smaller 
streams still sing with musical voices in 
the shadowed cajions of the higher lands. 
There are rivers like the Chama, upon 
whose banks the Conquistadores bore 
through unknown wilds the red and gold 
of Aragon and Castile, or the Piney— 
old-time haunting place of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe—where the tourist seldom 
throws his fly, but where the trout are 
fat and fair, where the upland plover 
flutters from beneath your feet and the 
robin and blue-jay and yellow-hammer 
rather like your company. The fresh 
leaves of the geranium water-cress grow 
at the water’s edge and hop-vines climb 
in rank profusion over fallen trees. In 
the Piney, close to the Sheephorn Range, 
there will be dark and almost inaccessi- 
ble stretches of riffles where the native 
trout is at his best, and where only the 
men can go. Sometimes, it seems, they 
go in vain; after a day of strenuous 
work in the roughest part of one of the 
cafions of the Piney, the triumphant 
fisherman who exhibited the big trout he 
had caught in a wonderful pool was as- 
tonished to find that the lady in our pic- 
ture of the river had won the blue rib- 
bon by capturing a still larger one a 
few yards above the spot where she is 
shown fishing, and where every one in 
the party had tried in vain all day, and 
where any one might come who could 
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make the long, steep downward climb 
from the mesa lands. 

In such a place, when the wind is still 
and the sunlight softens in approaching 
night, no worldly care finds resting-place 
and one day flows into another as two 
springs mingle in the alder’s shade. It 
is this very wildness and stress of Colo- 
rado fishing that puts new vigor in the 
blood, and in appealing to the eye makes 
peace with the troubled souls of men. 

In some of the streams of the Great 
Divide are other fish than trout worth 
taking; the grayling is numerous in the 
Elk River, on the western slope, and is 
gamy and of fine flavor. In the Dolores, 
that winds its gloomy way through 
depths that appalled Hayden and his 
party of explorers and sent them 30 
miles out of their way for a crossing, 
there is a strange fish called the bone- 
tail, kin to the mackerel from time un- 
known and survivor of pre-historic seas. 
In the upper waters of the Brazos, in 
Rio Arriba County, New Mexico, where 
the springs of the Cumbres Range trickle 
through the yellow grass in tiny rivulets, 
merging in a moment in a lively stream, 
the Salmo mykiss, the most beautiful of 
all the trout family, flashes the splendor 
of his silver and scarlet sides. Shiners, 
dace and chubs and all the other little 
greedy chaps that stole our bait in our 
younger days in all the rivers of the 
East, are quite unknown. The trout 
take care that they get no start in their 
haunts ; in August last the Rev. Chas. A. 
Campbell of Denver found beside the 
Piney two dead fishes—a 12-in. native 
trout with a half-way swallowed sucker 
7 inches long sticking in its throat. At 
the Fish Hatcheries you may often see 
a trout swimming idly about, with the 
tail of another projecting from its mouth 
—the victim half as large as itself. Such 
things illustrate the nature of the trout 
family, but are reflections upon its judg- 
ment. 

Some small kinds of fish that live in 
the sloughs and shallows of the rivers 
are commonly called minnows, and in 
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August, 1896, three men at the junction 
of the Tomichi and the Gunnison caught 
12 rainbows in two hours, whose com- 
bined weight was 64 lbs., using min- 
nows for bait. This record has never 
been equaled in Colorado. A Denver 
paper has a standing offer of $50 for 
proof of capture, with rod and reel and 
artificial fly, of any 10-lb. trout in the 
State. This reward was won in 1904 
by Mrs. McDougall, of Gunnison, and 
scarcely a season passes without its be- 
ing paid one or more fortunate persons. 

There were no trout in the North 
Park region of Colorado and Wyoming 
until some 14 years ago, when rainbow 
fry were put into the North Platte from 
a delayed train, as the only means of 
keeping them alive. That river is now 
one of the best trout streams in the 
country. The suckers that always 
swarmed in its waters are still there in 
plenty, and have in no way prevented 
the increase in the numbers of the trout; 
the former are lusty, copper-bellied fel- 
lows, sometimes rising lazily in a riffle 
to the fly and easily caught with sunken 
bait. They will wet about 15 ft. of line, 
and then give up. 

In 1874 Hayden found two or three 
prospectors on the Eagle who were send- 
ing trout every day to Oro City, near the 
present site of Leadville, and he notes 
that the fish were very large and fine. 
This is one of the few instances in which 
trout fishing is mentioned in early re- 
ports of travel. The pioneers were not 
fishermen, when it was so easy to kill a 
deer or a buffalo, and when danger 
lurked in the hiding places of every 
brushy stream. The prairie-schooners 
always came to anchor a long way from 
the water, and cities like Santa Fé, so 
far from a reliable stream, are evidences 
of conditions that gave the trout a longer 
lease of life. . The State of Colorado 
operates several fish hatcheries and the 
United States Government has one at 
Leadville. From these hatcheries mil- 


lions of small fish, an inch and a half 
in length, are annually taken for stock- 
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ing the streams. They are carried in 
10-gallon cans, with ventilated tops, 
cooled with ice. In the summer of 1906 
6,500,000 were distributed in this man- 
ner; in 1904, 500,000 half-pound trout 
were run out of Emerald Lake, La 
Plata County, Colorado, and found 
themselves in the Rio de los Pinos for 
better or worse. The lake was not able 


Juan are known as the Rio de las Ani- 
mas Perdidas (River of the Lost Souls) 
and the wily savage takes no chances 
with such affairs. 

As for us, we know not and care not 
how many spooks of warriors and with- 
ered crones may flit about. us in the 
shadowy labyrinths of a mountain 
brook; the sunlight will be above us 














A GOOD PLACE IN THE CANYON. 
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to feed its inhabitants, and the fish were 
long and thin. Some of the Gunnison 
rainbows are as fat as a prize hog at 
a county fair. 

The Utes and Navajos will eat no 
fish, believing them to be the wraiths 
of the Cliff Dwellers whose houses still 
cling to the cafion walls above the 
streams. The headwaters of the San 


and the song of the water a hymn of 
peace and to us it shall be El Rio de 
los Cuidados Perdidos—the Stream of 
Castaway Cares—and shall sing to us 
even in the busy places of the cities and 
the sordid market-places of the world. 

I who have written a few of the 
thoughts that awake at a sight of the 
royal Colorado peaks, have sat in other 
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days where the soft blue waves of the 
Atlantic lap softly the Bermuda shores, 
cedar-crowned and bright with the South 
Sea rose; in the clear depths at my feet 
the salmon-colored hine displayed his 
polka-dots, the squirrel-fish went swiftly 
in and out of waving sea-fans like a 
crimson flame, and the angel-fish swam 
lazily in graceful curves in a wonderful 
dress of blue and gold, while many a 
silvery sea-shape like the bonita or the 
Spanish mackerel glanced like a ray of 








WHAT LUCK? 
Photo by the Author. 





light from reef to reef. And the clouds 
were still and the breath of Araby 
seemed to drift from the sleeping hills, 
and it seemed that of all life’s moments 
this was the best to be treasured in the 
soul. But now, after these many years, 
when scenes like this are still of precious 
memory, and Moore’s warm imagery 
lives in his raptured rhymes, who drifted 
past the fairy island and 


‘‘Saw the sunny morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills,’’ 
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there comes before it now a vision of 
passionate waters, fed by the snow- 
white breasts of unscaled mountain-tops, 
dark and silent between the frowning 
cafion walls or flashing back the sun- 
shine from riffles where the strong-finned 
trout await their doom. The mink swims 
suddenly at your feet and the water 
ousel gravely courtesies from a rock in 
the middle of the stream; the squirrels 
scold you from their perches in the sil- 
ver spruce, and the silken rustle of the 
aspen is an echo of the river’s sibilant 
song. The walls about you are the fierce 
voleano’s handiwork, with many a 
stratum of its ancient scoria piles, but 
the soft and patient flow of never-quiet 
floods has made of it a resting place in 
which we let the world go on its way as 
if we had no part in its woes. It is here 
that the strong serenity of Eternity 
broods above us and the blue sky shines 
through unmeasured ways of peaceful 
light. The ocean is fair, but it is treach- 
erous ; and if the mountains are rude and 
merciless sometimes, their ways are 
known to men and they are full of free- 
dom from the great and small ingenious 
disturbances of the street. 

Where the deer still gazes upon you 
with wondering eyes, oratory and canned 
music and the fragrant gasoline have 
never come. Beyond the river’s fringe 
of trees the meadows are clothed with 
the same wild grass and decked with the 
same bright flowers as when the arrow- 
heads upon the hills were shot by the 
Ute and Pawnee at the shaggy buffalo. 
In these last Kingdoms of the Past no 
change has come, and here the com- 
munion of the departed is solace to the 
world-tired man. The mountain-tops are 
radiant with the feet of Hope, and as we 
look upon the streams that never fail, 
sustained by a watchful Providence, we 
may know that even now, as when the 
Psalmist sung— 

*¢T will look unto the hills, 
Whence cometh my strength,’’ 
they are yet eternal fastnesses of peace 
and power. 














"WAY UP ON ROLLING FORK. 


By GRANT JONES, M. D. 


In Two Parts—Part II. 


ATURDAY is practically a “ legal 
holiday ” in the Arkansas hills, and 
on that account it was late in the 

morning before our friends began to 
stir. Charlie and I had gone to the 
spring and were washing in a box lo- 
cated just below it as a drinking place 
for the mule, when Walker’s voice hailed 
us: “Hello, boys! How’s yer bones 
this mornin’? Wish I didn’t have ter 
go ter mill—we’d have some more fun, 
shore’s you live—hut you see we kin git 
meat any old time, an’ it’s jest on sartin 
days when they grind.” He had come 
after a bucket of water—something he 
had never been known to do before, so 
his wife told us later. After breakfast 
he “saddled” his mule with a deer-skin 
tied on with a rope, while another rope, 
with rings that formerly belonged to ox 
yokes attached to the ends, served as 
stirrups. Then he mounted and the girls 
proceeded to arrange the load. First 
came the sack of corn, holding perhaps 
two bushels, which was balanced across 
the mule behind him, so he could steady 
it by sitting on its edge; then the deer 
hams were swung across in front 
against his legs; then two turkeys across 
the corn sack, and last, but not least in 
importance, they handed him the double- 
barrel gun, which the girls told us he 
carried wherever he went, if only to feed 
the mule. 

Following Walker’s departure I im- 
proved the opportunity to learn whether 
his wife and daughter were really happy 
so far removed from the world—seeing 
no one except an occasional hunter or 
fugitive from the law and probably meet- 
ing and conversing with their own sex 
not oftener than once a year. I found 
our hostess quite willing to talk, and 


with a freeness that told of constant re- 
straint in her husband’s presence. She 
confessed that hers was by no means a 
happy life, except when chance sent them 
visitors like ourselves, and that the moun- 
tain loneliness was at times almost un- 
bearable. The subject was not a pleas- 
ant one, and, in casting about for an- 
other, I mentioned a desire to catch a 
mess of the fine trout we had noticed in 
the river. “I'll tell ye,” said she quick- 
ly, “we kin ketch more fish then both 
you boys kin carry ; but we’ve got ter git 
back ahead of the ole man, ’cause he 
sorter objects ter ketchin’ fish that way.” 

“No, he ain’t gwine ter keer,” inter- 
posed the daughter; “’cause we come 
past the Blue Hole t’other day an’ Paw 
said he wished he had a sack of buckeye 
root—he’d shore take home a fine mess 
of fish.” 

“TI don’t s’pose he’d keer,” continued 
Mrs. Walker, still a little doubtfully, 
“an’ if you-uns want tew we'll jest rig 
up an’ go down an’ ketch a few.” 

“What will we need?” I asked. 

“Well, in the first place, we all need 
some ole pants—’cause we'll have to 
wade in the water. Mebbe I can find 
enough of John’s ole ones fer us all.” 

We told her we had brought along a 
change of overalls, to which she replied, 
“Then git on yer wust clothes an’ we'll 
soon be ready.” Accordingly we retired 
behind some bushes where the change of 
clothing was speedily made. We were 
wondering how we were to catch the fish 
and whether the girls really intended go- 
ing into the water to help us. The last 
question was answered, when, upon re- 
turning to the cabin, we found our pros- 
pective companions attired in “some of 
Paw’s ole ones ”’—both pants and shirts 
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—and equipped with four tow sacks and 
bows and arrows, the shafts tipped with 
steel points. We could not help laughing 
at their odd appearance, but they appar- 
ently had worn such costume so often be- 
fore that the question of its propriety was 
not given a thought. That it was odd and 
unbecoming they knew and were good- 
naturedly willing we should laugh as 
much as we liked. In the mountains 
hackneyed conventionalities count for 
but little. There the word freedom 
means to do exactly as one pleases, so 
long as there is no interference with the 
rights of others. 

“Now we want ter go down by the 
‘tater patch an’ git the grubbin’ hoe; an’ 
then go over ’twixt the fence an’ the 
creek, whar thar’s a big buckeye thicket.” 

We were told that the root of the buck- 
eye, beaten to a pulp and placed in the 
water, would make the fish so drunk 
that they could easily be caught. We 
found an abundance of the bushes—a 
shrubby growth about 5 ft. high—and 
Charlie and I took turns digging, while 
the girls packed the roots in the sacks 
they carried. The day had grown warm 
and the ground was very hard and the 
buckeye has a large and long root. We 
were pretty tired by the time the four 
sacks were full, and it was a relief to 
learn that we were now prepared to kill 
all the fish in the Blue Hole. We moved 
on down the creek, walking in the bed of 
the stream, which at this point was quite 
dry. I noticed large bruises on the trees 
along the bank, from many of which 
long tags of sweet gum depended. It 
was observable that these scars were in- 
variably on the upstream side of the 
trunk and I quite naturally asked their 
origin. Our hostess replied that high 
waters started many rocks to rolling and 
the mad rush of the stream swept them 
along before it. We found the Blue 
Hole to be a pool some 40 ft. across, 
about 4 ft. deep, clear as crystal and full 
of fish. Emptying the buckeye root on a 
flat rock, we commenced to pound it to 
pieces, using rocks as hammers. When 
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the first sack contained about a half- 
bushel of the pulp the little girl grabbed 
it, and in she went with a splash. In 
due time we all followed her and such a 
splashing and slashing that pool of water 
never got before. Presently Mrs. Walker 
told us to be quiet a moment. To our 
surprise the fish came rushing to the sur- 
face, disappearing with equal sudden- 
ness; but I noticed a few little minnows 
that never went down. We soused the 
buckeye around for a while longer ; then 
the girls suddenly threw their sacks out 
on the bank and shouted to us to get 
our bows and arrows. Spat! spat! spat! 
the arrows plumped into the water and 
at nearly every shot a fine perch was im- 
paled and tossed to the bank. Maybe it 
was not sportsmanlike, but it was cer- 
tainly fun. All at once our hostess dis- 
carded her bow and commenced catching 
fish with her hands. “ They’re too sick 
ter run,” she said. ‘“‘ Throw the little 
ones out fust, afore they die.” 

Charlie voiced my own ideas by say- 
ing that such another catching of fish 
had never been since Bible times. He 
also aptly remarked that it reminded him 
of scooping corn out of a wagon back in 
Texas. At last we had gathered all in 
sight, except a few dead minnows. I 
noticed Mrs. Walker submerged to the 
top of her head and reached her as quick- 
ly as possible, imagining that she might 
have fallen over some hidden boulder; 
but at that instant she straightened up on 
her feet and tossed to the bank a fish 
far longer than any we had yet caught. 
“If you ain’t afeard ter stick yer hands 
under the rocks, you kin git some good 
fish,” she said—‘ the biggest ones allus 
run thar noses in the holes whar the 
buckeye juice ain’t mixed with the water. 
When you feel one, slip yer hand along 
his back till you git ter his gills, an’ 
then close down an’ bring him out.” I 
confess that I was afraid. I asked if 
there were no danger of finding a snake 
under the rocks, and she replied in the 
negative. So I went under at once and 


found her instructions were all right in 
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practice, for you can hold a big fish if 
you catch him close to the gills. I soon 
found and captured a large trout ; Char- 
lie and the girl joined us and together 
we hunted out the pool thoroughly. 

As it was now getting well toward the 
middle of the afternoon, we sought the 
shore, sacked up about a hundred of our 
best fish and started on our return to the 
cabin, As we reached the road leading 
to the mill, Walker came riding up, his 
mule laden with “ bread timber ”—both 
meal and flour. “Ha, ha, ha!” he 
laughed. “ Don’t that beat ye! If you- 
uns ain’t been a-fishing! I’m shore glad 
you went, chillun, for I sartinly want a 
good bait of fish, an’ have been wantin’ 
"em fer a month. Been jest tew lazy ter 
diig the buckeye.” Once more comfort- 
ably at “home” Charlie helped care for 
the mule while I assisted in cleaning 
the fish. The old man soon assumed 
charge of the proceedings. “No use 
cleanin’ ’em all,” he said; “’cause we 
won't eat ’em afore they spile. You’ve 
got fifty pounds in that tub right now— 
jest give what’s left ter the hawgs an’ 
le’s git ter fryin’ some, fer I’m purty nigh 
starved.” So we carried the tub of 
‘dressed fish to the spring for their final 
washing, and shortly some of them were 
‘sputtering in a pan over the fire. I was 
about as hungry as Walker professed to 
be and thought it best to volunteer as as- 
‘sistant cook. It is second nature with 
me to make myself handy around the 
kitchen, carrying water and helping the 
women with their heaviest tasks; in fact, 
my wife tells me I am quite a ladies’ man 
and I have never denied the charge. 
‘That was a meal long to be remembered, 
for we had an abundance of tender, 
juicy venison, in addition to our fish. 
After it was over we discussed ways and 
means of spending the coming Sabbath 
pleasantly. The girls suggested that we 
should go blackberrying, to which ll 
readily assented — Walker’s “ Shore, 
gals!” being promptly forthcoming. 
“We'll git airly breakfust, start while 
‘it’s cool, an’ go over clus tew the ole 


Jackson still-house on Bloody Run. 
Thar’s a fine patch not more’n two hun- 
derd yards from ihe still.” 

This program was adhered to. The 
berry patch was some two miles away; 
so the girls carried fresh water in their 
buckets for our refreshment along the 
route. The old man carried his gun on 
Sundays as well as other days. ‘“ More’n 
likely thar’ll be a bunch of young turkeys 
feedin’ on them berries when we git 
thar,” he said; “’sides we mought see a 
b’ar—thar’s no tellin’.” As we drew 








‘*Last of all they handed him the double-barrel gun."” 





near the berry patch I was given the gun 
and told to go ahead and lL.eep careful 
watch. Presently, from a clump of briars 
not twenty yards away there ran a tur- 
key hen and perhaps a dozen chickens 
and they were rising in flight when I 
fired both barrels and brought down five 
of the young ones. Walker seemed more 
delighted than myself at this feat, which 
savored disagreeably of wholesale 
slaughter ; at any rate he was content to 
rest in the shade and guard our game, 
while the “ gals,” Charlie and myself— 
after drinking the remainder of the 
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water—scattered among the briars and 
gathered the ripe, luscious berries. They 
were so sweet and delicious that I for- 
got the bucket for a time or rather had 
no need of it; but after a few minutes we 
all settled down to the business of the 
hours. As there were but two buckets, 
we had to work in pairs. Mrs. Walker 
held the bucket in one hand and picked 
berries with the other, while I employed 
both hands in gathering the tempting 
black clusters. Beneath the clumps of 
briars the grass and weeds were green 
and rank, being well protected from the 








‘The girls called for Paw to bring the gun.” 





sun; but I had given no thought to the 
possibility of their harboring snakes, un- 
til, in stooping to reach some coveted 
berries, I espied a big rattler within easy 
striking distance of Mrs. Walker’s bare 
feet. The thought flashed through my 
mind that, if I attempted to warn her, 
she was as liable to jump squarely on the 
snake as away from it; so I caught her 
around the waist and swung her out 
of danger, and then and not till then did 
I yell “ Snake!” with a fervor that told 
how badly I had been startled. The girls 
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called for “ Paw ” to bring the gun; but 
when he came and sized up the snake, 
he said: “ Shucks, chillun! ’twould be a 
load of am’nition throwed away! I'll jest 
cut a stick with this ’ere jack-knife an’ 
pound the pizen out’n him.” That was 
a big snake—only four feet long but 
measuring 19 inches in girth and 2% 
inches between the eyes—and he had 14 
rattles and a button. Walker pulled off 
the rattles, saying, “I’m gwine ter put 
them in my ole fiddle, ‘cause snake rat- 
tles makes a fiddle sound a heap better.” 
I have observed that many backwoods 
fiddlers subscribe to the same belief, 
though I doubt that any number of rat- 
tles in a violin would work improvement 
in its tone. 

This snake episode discouraged me 
from further berry picking; Charlie like- 
wise expressed disinclination to fill a 
mountain grave from the effects of a 
rattlesnake bite, and it had occurred to 
both of us that we were several miles 
from Walker’s so-called “ anterdote ’— 
the old man’s favorite name for moon- 
shine whisky. So we volunteered to help 
guard the game, leaving the girls to fin- 
ish filling the buckets. In a few minutes 
they rejoined us. Walker then inquired 
whether we cared to visit the ruins of an 
old still, and led the way a little distance 
up the mountain to a very deep gulch, 
which proved accessible by a somewhat 
difficult pathway. Following the bot- 
tom of the gulch for a few yards, we 
came to an old log house, probably 30 
by 15 ft. in ground area, but not more 
than 7 or 8 ft. high. It had been built 
of large logs hewed to fit closely and 
leave no openings, except a few evidently 
intended for port holes. The roof was 
also of hewn logs, thick enough to resist 
bullets directed from the hills above. All 
in all, it was a perfect little fort and ex- 
tremely well hidden, for the higher 
branches of the surrounding trees quite 
effectually concealed it from the casual 
eye. Walker told us that it had not been 
occupied as a still for 20 years, and the 
evidences of decay everywhere apparent 
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bore him out in this statement. I asked 
why the little spring branch that trickled 
down the gulch had been named Bloody 
Run. 

“Well, boys,’ said our guide, “ set 
down on this ’ere flat rock, and while we 
rest I'll jest tell ye the hull upshot of it. 
Nigh onter twenty-five years ago two 
fellers brought thar famblies an’ a D’ilin’ 
outfit up in the mount’ins an’ built a 
shack fer thar wives ter live in down 
yander whar we killed the snake. Then 
they put up this house an’ went ter 
’stillin’ whiskey, an’ had good luck fer 
about five years. Then one of Bill Jack- 
son’s gals got stuck on a chap that come 
up hyar ter hunt a little an’ stay through 
the summer fer his health, an’ I reckon 
she must have talked tew much. Purty 
soon atter this feller went back ter Saint 
Louie, whar he said he lived, five heavy 
armed U. S. marshals closed in on the 
boys one night jest atter dark. They 
never ’spicioned nobody bein’ in the 
kentry, till a marshal pushed open the 
door an’ hollered ‘han’sup!’ The 
Jacksons wa’n’t that kind of stuff; so 
they grabbed thar guns as quick as light- 
nin’ an’ them that was with them did the 
same. Things got warm, right then. 
When it was all over there was five dead 
marshals an’ four dead moonshiners; 
but it so happened that Bill an’ Jim Jack- 
son both lived through, an’ I was glad, 
cause they had big famblies. They are 
both dead now. Nobody ever l’arned 
whar them marshals dropped out of sight 
tew. Course some of us boys knowed, 
but all of ’em ’cept me has been done 
killed out long ago. They say, atter the 
shootin’, blood flowed down this ’ere 
brainch fer more’n a mile—which I 
reckon wa’n’t shorely so; but that’s how 
it got its name.” 

Our old friend concluded by wishing 
he could call back 25 years, when times 
were more interesting than now. I 
asked him what disposition was made of 
the. dead marshals: “O, pshaw! jest 
drapped ’em in a stump-hole and filled it 
in with rocks. You see, when the woods 
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gits afire it burns down the dead pines, 
an’ most gin’rally burns the stump clean 
out by the roots; so that beats diggin’ a 
grave—even fer a feller ter berry his 
own folks in. I jest as leave be put away 
in a stump-hole as anywhar else.” 

We climbed out of that grim and 
crime-stained gulch, picked up our tur- 
keys and buckets of berries and “ drilled” 
for the cabin. Another turkey hunt was. 
determined upon next morning. We 
cleaned our guns, refilled our ammuni- 
tion bags and started down the creek, 
following a cow trail that led to Rolling 
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“An old buck came in sight about 1oo yards away.’” 





Fork. Suddenly our guide stopped to 
listen. 

“Say, boys! I hear old Bill Wilson’s 
houn’s a’comin’ up the river bottom! 
Thar atter a deer; so le’s all take stan’s 
an’ mebbe we kin kill the gentleman. 
Jones, you go ter the p’int of that ridge; 
Charlie, you stop at that tall dead pine 
yander, an’ I’ll run down tew a crossin’ 
I know of. Hurry, you fellers!” 

We went at a double-quick. I had to 
climb a very steep and rocky hill and 
when I reached my stand fell down be- 
side a clump of bushes to get my breath. 
I could hear the hounds coming, their 
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music sounding sweet to my eager ears. 
In a very few minutes there were other 
noises much nearer at hand and an old 
buck came in sight about 100 yards 
away, doing his best to distance the 
dogs that were less than a quarter of a 
mile behind and heading directly towards 
me. I was so filled with admiration of 
his gallant struggle for life that at first 
I almost forgot my gun; but at last the 
“old sister’ was leveled, I touched the 
trigger when he was not over 30 feet 
away, and he fell in a heap almost at my 








‘“‘The mother bear sniffed the air suspiciously.”’ 





feet. In a few minutes hunters and 
hounds gathered at my stand. I apolo- 
gized for shooting a deer ahead of their 
dogs and we divided the spoils—Wilson 
keeping the hide, while I was given the 
best quarter. 

Since we were now amply supplied 
with meat for several days, and it was 
likely all the turkeys had been frightened 
from the neighborhood, we turned back, 
thad our dinners, saddled the mule and 
filled a flour sack with grub and set 
forth on a bear hunt. Walker assured 
us that he knew of a place, some 4 miles 
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away, where we would be sure to kill a 
bear by moonlight on his feeding 
grounds. It was a hard trip for men 
and mule; but. eventually we reached a 
small stream between very high bluffs, 
along which the bear was supposed to 
feed. The stream was almost dry, with 
only an occasional puddle of water; but 
there were plenty of rocks to shelter the 
rattlesnakes, mountain lizards and craw- 
fish comprised in Bruin’s bill of fare. 
Walker declared that the wind and all 
other conditions were just right. We 
tied the mule at a distance from the 
point we expected our game to visit and 
then the old man showed us how to im- 
provise a blind by hacking the upper 
branches of a stooping tree, permitting 
them to droop so that they hid the 
trunk. It was a good enough blind to 
sit on, rather than in, but I thought I 
would hardly care to sleep in such a 
shelter and amid such surroundings. 
Night came shortly after we had fin- 
ished and eaten our supper and soon all 
was quiet around us. The deathlike 
silence of that night I shall never forget. 
The moon was shining as brightly as I 
ever saw it. I strained my eyes, watch- 
ing in the direction we expected the bear 
to appear, until they felt as though they 
would pop out of my head. But we were 
to hear before we saw. Suddenly 
Walker punched me in the ribs: “ He’s 
comin’, an’ thar’s more’n one. You fel- 
lers -hoot fust, fer yer guns are better’n 
mine—but don’t tech trigger till I say 
go.” 

Such a racket I had never heard be- 
fore. It sounded as though something 
was turning over every rock in the 
gulch. I thought that whatever it was 
would never come in sight around the 
point of the bluff above us. At last I 
could see something that looked to me 
like a hog, but our guide whispered 
that it was a cub. Pretty soon three 
bears were in plain sight and not over 
30 yards away. I could see the mother 
bear sniffing the air, as though suspi- 
cious of lurking danger. The cubs, 
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thinking only of finding their supper, 
came directly towards our blind. Walker 
whispered something to Charlie; then 
turned and told me to make ready to 
shoot the old bear. A moment later he 
cried “Go!” Charlie and I fired together, 
but for a brief space I could only guess 
at the result. The old 8-gauge was 
heavily loaded and its recoil lifted me off 
my perch and [ hit the rocky ground 
with a thud. As I picked myself up I 
saw the old bear coming straight for 
me, but she turned from her course to 
pass a big rock and continued in the new 
direction. One of the cubs was lying 
still; the other, rolling and tumbling and 
cutting up all sorts of antics. ©The 
mother returned to them—going from 
one to the other and stumbling strangely 
over the rocks. The old man whispered 
that she was blinded and most likely 
fatally hurt and that it was useless to 
shoot her again. After a few moments 
she fell and was quite dead when we 
reached her. The wounded cub strug- 
gled up on its haunches, but was sv 
nearly dead that Walker approached and 
dispatched it by a tap with a small rock. 

After prospecting the vicinity for 
snakes, and listening to the distant 
scream of a panther, we sat down to rest 
and plan some way of getting our game 
tocamp. Walker’s ready wit soon solved 
the problem. Said he: “ Jones, you jest 
take the mule an’ strap these cubs across 
his back an’ go in tew home. Me an’ 
Charlie will skin the ole one an’ wait 
hyar till you come back in the mornin’.” 
Going home didn’t sound good to me 
just then. Four miles, across the rough- 
est country in the State—with a panther 
and a pack of wolves at every turn of the 
trail. Not being prepared to seek the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, I asked our 
guide to please excuse me and go him- 
self, which he readily did. Then it oc- 
curred to me that I wanted to go, too, 
since the night air in the gulch might 
prove unhealthy; but, after getting 
Walker’s promise that he would “ come 
right back an’ let the gals skin the cubs,” 
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I decided to risk all known and unknown 
perils during his brief absence. Left to 
ourselves, Charlie and I whetted our 
knives on rocks and shoe soles, straight- 
ened the bear on a flat rock and com- 
menced skinning her. We worked for 
some time and then paused to rest and 
view the surroundings (though I had 
been doing this last on the quiet all 
along). We drank from a pool close 
by and gazed reproachfully at the moon 
which was on the eve of slipping out of 
sight behind the hill. While thus en- 








‘*Never did I make a Juckier shot.”’ 





gaged I caught sight of some mysterious 
moving object, inching its way along the 
body of a leaning tree directly over the 
spot where our bear lay. I saw at once 
that it was a panther and it looked to be 
as long as a telegraph pole. I could even 
discern its tail switching restlessly, 
“ snake fashion,” and decided that some- 
thing must be doing immediately un- 
less we felt inclined to serve as cat meat. 
Luckily the “old sister’ had accom- 
panied me to the pool and lay within 
easy reach—the only difficulty was to 
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control my nerves to the point of shoot- 
ing straight. As the butt of the gun 
touched my shoulder I saw the panther’s 
body arch and believed the animal was 
in the act of springing upon us. I fired 
with the quickest possible aim and never 
did I make a luckier shot. The great cat 
rolled from his perch, crashed down upon 
the rocks, and died almost without a 
struggle. And, after that, the two mightv 
hunters from Texas devoted each weari- 
some minute to watching and listening, 
until, ages later, daylight came, and with 
it Walker and the mule. 

“Got her skinned?” he asked as he 
neared us. 

“Not yet,” replied Charlie languidly ; 
“been busy killin’ panthers.” 

“The hell you say! Killed a painter, 
have ye? Gee whizz! ain’t he a whop- 
per! biggest I ever seed—shore!”’ 

After a while the old man wearied of 
comments and compliments, got out his 
worn but still serviceable knife and 
helped us with our bear skinning. When 
the carcass was cut up in shape for con- 
venient transportation, we skinned the 
panther, loaded the mule and headed for 
camp. A half-mile from the cabin the 
flutter of wings drew my attention to a 
hen turkey as she alighted in a small 
tree about 40 yards away. She flew 
again as I was about to shoot, but I cut 
down, anyway, and killed her. “ Would 
n't that beat you?” cackled the old man. 
“Say! I don’t never want you fellers ter 
go back ter Texas—jest stay right hyar 
an’ help me thin out the game. I tell 
ye, this beats all the huntin’ I ever got 
intew.” Charlie and I were of the same 
mind as regards this last remark. Yet 
more was to come. With the cabin al- 
most in sight, we halted again to let 
Charlie kill a ground squirrel—a little 
stripéd chap, whose skin was coveted as 
a trophy—when Walker chanced to look 
up in the top of a scrubby black jack and 
instantly announced a discovery: “ Look 
yander, boys !—darned if that ain’t a bee 
tree, shore! We'll jest go unload our 
game an’ git breakfast, an’ then we'll 
come right back an’ cut her down. I 
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don’t want you boys ter go off terday, 
no how.” 

Considering our present need of sleep 
there was little danger of this. We were 
content to rest and talk over past achieve- 
ments until late in the afternoon; then 
Walker got his best axe, and the girls 
some old rags for smoking out the bees, 
and then we returned to the black jack. 
All hands took turns at chopping, the 
girls included, and I am not sure that 
either of us men were better than they 
with the axe. When the tree fell the 
hollow trunk bursted and the honey lay 
scattered all over the ground. We all 
rushed up in our eagerness. Just as I 
picked up a nice piece of comb, Biff! an 
angry bee landed squarely in the bosom 
of my shirt and stung me. I had a 
premonition that he would wander down- 
ward rather than outward, and so struck 
out along the trail at a 2:40 gait, got be- 
hind a tree and hastily disrobed. I didn’t 
know, then, that a bee is disarmed at his 
first sting. So far as I know, mine was 
the only casualty in that engagement. 
We filled our buckets with honey—four 
gallons in all—and perhaps as much 
more was lost. 

As that was to be our last night in the 
mountains we staid up nearly all night. 
The old man would play a tune on the 
fiddle, and then he and the girls would 
take turns at begging us to stay a few 
days longer. But the call of business was 
not to be denied. We promised our good 
friends that we would try to come back 
the next summer, but such promises are 
often more easily made than fulfilled. 
When we awoke, late the next morning, 
breakfast was awaiting us—steaks from 
one of the bear cubs, wild honey, and 
other good things too numerous to men- 
tion. Our lately purchased guns were 
given to Mrs. and Miss Walker, who 
were quite competent to use them; as a 
partial return they prepared a “lunch” 
that nearly filled a flour sack, and, with 
this as our only burden, we bade all an 
affcetionate Adieu and turned our faces 
toward Texas. 

Bald Knob, Arkansas. 
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A NEBRASKA MAN’S VISIT TO THE OLD HOME. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


‘‘Land that Nature, loving best, 
With her magic wand caressed.’’ 





S THE son of “ Erin’s 
green isle,” exiled 
afar, longs for a 
glimpse of the old 
sod; as Scandinavia’s 
sturdy product—hap- 
py indeed in his prai- 
rie home and the 
broad, free life of the 
great West—still 
dreams of the day 
when his little hoard- 
ings shall bear him 
back for a visit to the 
land of his birth; as 
thrifty Fritz, his pile 
waxing ample, gath- 
ers about him the 
kinder and the good 
frau and sails for 
Vaterland to tell the 

old folks about it; and the child of Italy’s 

sunny slopes and vine-clad hills dreams 
and sings of those soft, seductive skies 
that smiled upon his tender years, so, too, 
the Sports Afield Man, exiled for a long 
twenty years—having accumulated some 
additional girth, a heap of experience 
and a few other inconsiderable trifles, 
including the title of Grandpa—dared to 
cherish a desire to re-visit the haunts of 
his youth—haunts that his sober sense 
told him he had idealized and the reality 
of which would surely be disappointing. 
Nevertheless, one summer day he 

















‘“Took his satchel in his hand 
And travelled toward his fatherland,’’ 


recall him, and that the face of Nature, 
at least, might not have shrunk and 
withered beyond recognition. “ Back 
again,” his heart kept singing, “to the 
land of clear streams and big water; 
back again to the land of rail fences and 
red barns and tree-clad hills; back to the 
land of red apples and cider presses; 
back to the old Fox River and smiling 
Green Bay; back for one more glimpse 
of the old farm, and the little lake that 
sparkled beside it; back to the yellow 
perch and big pickerel, and red clay 
banks; and—yes—back to the good, 
sticky mud of the grand old Badger 
State!” 

And as he dreamed the years rolled off 
and the wrinkles fled and the shiny dome 
of ‘thought—hold on!—they won’t be- 
lieve that, for did they not laugh me to 
scorn when I told them that alfalfa roots 
grow 125 feet long in Nebraska? We'll 
skip the hair, for one hates to have his 
word questioned. 

Leaving the Tree Planters’ State at 
even fall; we crossed the Big Muddy and 
slid into the fair hills of the Hawkeye 
State, and darkness: The colored por- 
ter, George Brewer by name, made us 
comfortable for the night. When I sug- 
gested that he had a famous namesake 
on the Supreme Bench of the United 
States, he answered, with a grave face 
but a sly twinkle: “ Yas, sah, yas, sah; 
my uncle, sah!” 

At daybreak we pulled aside the cur: 
tain and beheld upon our left the stately 
Father of Waters and would have been 








with buoyant heart and the “hope that 
springs eternal” that some few old 
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friends might still be found who could 
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the hills of Illinois. We dined in Chi- 
cago, after a brief call upon Gran’paw 
King, whose honest hand it was good to 
grasp; then away to the Northland— 
past sparkling little lakes and summer 
resorts and the real forests of Old Wis- 
conse. 
* * *x * * 

The Valley of the Fox, extending, 
roughly speaking, from Fond du Lac to 
Green Bay, is one of the most pictur- 
esque regions in the entire West. Lake 
Winnebago—a great inland sea, some 
thirty miles long and ten to twelve wide, 
with low, sandy slopes to the westward 


notion, and composed exclusively of pri- 
vate summer cottages. Here we spent a 
most delightful Sunday, having arrived 
the evening before, the guests of genial 
B. C. Wolter and his family. An inshore 
wind stirred up the white caps, which 
broke upon the bars and swung up the 
long, sloping beach with a musical swish 
that was delightful to ears long homesick 
fot their subdued but majestic harmony. 
Small wonder that our dreams that night 
were of the old days with rowboat, canoe 
and sail, and the sturdy companions of 
our youth. 

The waters of the lake, skirting either 




















GRASS ISLAND LIGHT. Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





and high, picturesque bluffs on the east 
shore—is a favorite resort of hunters, 
fishers and of those who delight in boat- 
ing or sailing. Its shores at almost any 
point afford splendid bathing facilities 
and summer cottages line the beaches. 
The interurban street railway skirts the 
lake for its entire length on the west 
shore. Just below Menasha it touches 
at Brighton and Waverly Beaches, each 
supporting pavilions and boat liveries 
and other accessories to serve the taste 
of the visitor. Two miles further along 
the beach is Utawana, quiet and restful, 
the most beautiful of all to the writer’s 


side of Doty’s Island, upon which the 
twin cities of Neenah and Menasha 
meet, pour into little Lake Butte des 
Morts (hill of the dead, so named from 
a burial hill of the French and Indians 
upon its western shore). This fair little 
lake is about five miles in length and is 
of interest to the writer from the fact 
that upon its western slope he first joined 
the tribe of the Badgers some 50 odd 
years ago. In spite of the burden of 
many moons, the thrill experienced in 
pulling the wily pickerel from the blue 
depths of the old lake was in no degree 
less ecstatic than of yore. Still-fishing 
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did not seem so good as formerly; the 
elements may not have been propitious. 
A mile and a half below the lake, down 
the Fox River, lies Appleton, the gem of 
the valley, beautifully shaded with elms 
and maples—a thriving, progressive 
manufacturing town. It is, as well, the 
seat of Lawrence University, whose 
classic halls we were glad to tread once 
more and about which linger many fra- 
grant memories of old days. 

From Appleton to Green Bay, at the 
mouth of the river, a distance of thirty 
miles, the Fox flows between high, 


has its history and legend of these old 
heroes. I do not wonder that they loved 
it, or that they were so reluctant to 
yield “ New France” to the red coats, 
who had so little poetry in their souls 
and so little ear for the concord of sweet 
sounds forever swelling through the 
diapason of rippling water, roaring fall 
and whispering leaf. Who that has ever 
seen the harmonious blending of shore 
and stream, of green hills and mossy 
vales, can ever lose it from his memory? 
Today, under the sun of the hazy Indian 
summer, green, peaceful, alluring; to- 

















ON BOARD THE “ALCYONE,”’ Green Bay, Wisconsin, 





wooded banks—truly a majestic, beauti- 
ful stream. The beautiful green slopes 
blend harmoniously with the limpid 
waters and set the beholder to dreaming 
of the moccasined Indian who gazed in 
wonder at the gay plumage and strange 
features of the French voyageurs, seek- 
ing by this highway of Nature the path 
to the Great River beyond. Marquette, 
Hennepin, Joliet, La Salle—their names 
are forever entwined with the romance 
of those old days. Their sturdy prows, 
adventurous, parted these very waters, 
and every foot of this romantic region 


morrow, touched into infinite glory by 
the magic brush of the early frost, a 
very symphony of scarlets, yellows, 
browns—a dazzling Fairyland, throbbing 
with life and color! 

And Green Bay, the Allouez of the 
Fathers, reaching back almost to the days 
of Plymouth Rock! Is this modern, 
metropolitan city of palatial homes, fine 
business blocks and asphalt pavements, 
the quaint little burg that erst we knew? 
Yes. Is this Horace Conley, who used 
to satl the Vivian? It is. Would the 
Professor like to take a sail down the 
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Bay? He would, he would! Yea, for 
that very invitation has he travelled a 
thousand miles from home—no, to home; 
he would be delighted, and, by hokey, 
the sooner the quicker—when can we 
go? On the Vivian? No; she has long 
since gone to the bone-yard. Of course, 
and too bad! The Skidoo, is it? A right 
trim little ship! Up with the mains’l! 
Ah! the music of the runs in the blocks 
as the white sail mounts upward! The 
wind is light but so are our hearts, and 
we drift down the river, past the shores 
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go—away and away toward Long Tail 
Point, haunt of big bass and slick mus- 
callonge and pickerel. Might I hold the 
tiller, just to see if I have forgotten? 
Haul in the main-sheet a little; I want 
to feel her tip on her beam ends. Now 
she carries a bone in her teeth, and the 
squash and thump of the waves as she 
quarters them sends the old-time thrill 
through the veins! The poetry of mo- 
tion—yes, verily. Who would swap it 
for the chugging little launch that darts 
by with a sneer and a swish and a smell, 
and—well, of course, gets there, if the 

















‘HOMEWARD BOUND.” 





of the old marsh, now hidden by mills 
and docks; but soon we are at the river’s 
mouth and the blue expanse of the Bay 
lies before us. It begins to look natural. 
Over there—no, over there — Fred 
Basche ‘initiated me into the delights of 
duck shooting; and there I shot a hole 
through the bottom of my boat, and 
Fred, loyal soul, never told! There is 
the old Grass Island light, white and 
steady and picturesque as of old. Now 
the wind catches the sail and away we 


mixer works all right and the sparker 
don’t get tangled up and nothing hap- 
pens. What if the wind does die down? 
What care we? We can sleep on board 
and wait for the wind, for the world is 
ours and we love it, we love it! 
‘*Then spread the broad canvas and let ’er 
run free, 
There’s life in the breezes that sweep from 
the sea! 
It’s up with the anchor, away and away, 
Through the wind and the sun and the 
lash of the spray!’’ 
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THE OLD MAN IN A NEW POSE.—tThe Author has his 
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On the return trip we tied up at the 
light-house and wet a line in the deep 
water behind the pier. Soon a fine bas- 
ket of yellow perch and rock bass re- 
warded our efforts, and a lunch from the 
well-filled hamper provided by our host 
completed our contentment. 

And the next day on Fred Basche’s 
fine yacht, the Alcyone, what a jolly 
crowd it was, men and women—no, boys 
and girls, a crowd of us, strung along 
the cabin deck in the shade of the big 
mains’l, filling the cockpit, getting the 
ship out of trim—down by the head, in 
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Long Tail Point. 
itself. 

Dear old Green Bay! with its heritage 
of hospitality and whole-hearted good- 
fellowship. It was a veritable home- 
coming for the scribe and his lady, and 
the good people who knew us in the old 
days made us feel again that 


But that is a story by 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’’ 


It was hard to say Good-bye; but the 
brief vacation was drawing to a close 
and duty called. So, away to the 











“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.’’"—The Author's Home Grounds at Kearney, Nebraska. 





nautical parlance—and big-hearted Fred 
only laughed and said it wasn’t as if we 
were racing. How the boys laughed and 
the girls squealed, when Fred slyly drew 
in the mainsheet until it seemed as if the 
whole deck load was going to slide off 
into the drink—but they didn’t. And the 
next day—or was it the next after?— 
when Mitchell Joannes and the scribe 
went down the bay with Fred and his 
jolly crew and slept all night on the boat, 
so as to get an early start for the birds 
among the reeds and sloughs of old 


south’ard again. Just a dip into the big 
city by the lake, to get a little sprinkle 
of soot and grime; to touch elbows with 
the hurrying tide of humanity on State 
Street; to glance at the big palms and 
the animals in Lincoln Park; then away 
for the West! Back again where the air 
is thin but sweet with ozone, where the 
distances are big and enterprise as bound- 
less as the big plains; back to the good 
people whose lot is ours; back to the 
work that we love, with a little more 
courage and brawn for the daily strife, 
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and a little mellowing of the heart to- 
ward all humankind, because, forsooth, 
we had had a little enlightening glimpse 
ot the touch that makes all kin. Back to 
little, red-painted, vine-clad Ivy Lodge— 
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back home! And to think that the folks 
on the next block didn’t know that we, 
who had lived again a stretch of twenty 
years since we left, had been out of 
town! 


BIT OF GREENERY. 


By LUCIEN D. SWIFT. 


Did you ever notice how partial Na- 
ture is to the use of vines? She teaches 
us an excellent lesson in this respect, if 
we are docile pupils and walk with open 
eyes. There is never an unsightly spot 
but what she soon throws over it a man- 
tle of trailing lace-like greenery. Wit- 
ness that old decayed tree stump formed 
into a throne fit for royalty by its cov- 
ering of passion vine, whose blue flow- 
ers proclaim, with the recurrence of every 
year, the story of the Crucifixion. 

On reaching the edge of the woods, 
one soon detects a new fragrance—a per- 
vading sweetness through all the air. 
Looking upward, we see the telephone 
of the forest, the wild-grape vine, 
swinging from tree to tree. Close by is 
its larger sister the muscadine; their 
habits are very similar. Here, in mid- 
summer, “ where the forest shadows lie 
in hushed repose,” the boys and girls will 
congregate, and the grape-vine swing 
will teach over and over again its joy- 
ous lessons of happiness. Later, when 
Jack Frost kisses the leaves away, so that 
he, the greedy rogue, may kiss additional 
sweetness into those globes of blue-black, 
translucent sweetness underneath, then 
the wild fox treads the stage and glories 
in living on moonlight nights when the 
air grows keen with a glorious tang. 

The earliest harbinger of spring is the 
wild honeysuckle, the vine that is no 
vine in reality, but a sturdy shrub. No 
matter, though, under what name it goes, 
its beauty is just the same. Before the 
leaves come out, the whole bush is cov- 
ered with the delicate pink and white 


blossoms—airy cornucopias dancing in 
the breeze and on tiptoe to shake out 
their blessing over the world. Another 
breath of wind drifts loosened pink 
snow-flakes to the ground, and the blos- 
soms stretch eager welcoming hands as 
you bend to catch their perfume and feel 
that life is sweet and well worth the liv- 
ing. Blossoms, alas! far too frail to 
bear moving. Enjoy them in their native 
home with the open air round about. 
Bow down and worship the mystery of 
their beauty, frailty and strength. 

Down the hill that leads to the spring 
Nature has woven a perfect mantle of 
ground ivy, with its pungent taste and 
aromatic quality, which we first discover 
from the leaves our careless tread has 
crushed underfoot. But, when we look 
for a path, there is none, for the ivy 
covers it all. Nature is generous in her 
giving, for here the whole countryside 
come for treasures. Many a longing lit- 
tle house-wife or a flower-hungry child 
will come in the early spring with a tin 
oyster-can filled with earth and carefully 
transplant some roots and branches of 
the ivy to beautify some little log cabin 
home—or, what is worse, a little box 
house, built in the ugliest spot that could 
be found. But these are not all the treas- 
ure seekers; for white-haired grand- 
mothers come and fill their hands with 
ivy branches, to steep and make up into 
some panacea for infantile ailments. 

Then we see the “virgin bower,” shy 
woodland cousin to the wistaria ; sweeter 
perfume there never was than belongs to 
this little beauty. No hint of your 
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strength is in your name, but the slen- 
der pale-green shoot that springs up at 
the foot of that tree whose branches you 
will shortly encircle grows stronger and 
higher as the days speed along, and, by 
the time you fling those bluish pendants 
of many blossoms to the wind, your 
stems are brown and strong. From their 
vantage point the red-bird whistles to his 
mate and for her benefit alone gives to 
the world his bursting melody of song. 


‘*Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 
Upon the wayside tree: 

How fair she is! how true she is! 
How dear she is to me!’’ 


Fairly drunk is the little singer with 
the sound of his own voice and the 
beauty which is round about him. The 
bird and the flower make a subject fit 
for a painter’s brush, and yet it would 
take skilled fingers to catch and transfer 
this riotous wave of beauty and color to 
any canvas. 

Nature is prodigal of beauty in these 
quiet places, her garden spots—too often 
unseen or unheeded by human eyes. Who 
can tell, though, how much the wild ani- 
mals and the birds appreciate and give 
praise for these same beauties, which we, 
vain mortals, take credit in discovering ? 

We come to a low shrubby bush and 
here we find the “ love-vine.” You know 
it, don’t you? with its myriads and 
myriads of golden stems which twist and 
turn and cling to the branches? Frail it 
is and tender. One of the great mys- 
teries of the woods, for seemingly it has 
no connection with the earth and appears 
to gain its sustenance from the air. Who, 
no matter how careless, coming upon it 
without expectation, but has stopped and 
rendered to it involuntary homage. For 
the sake of old'times, of course, and not 
that we have any lingering bit of faith in 
that old superstition—for the sake, then, 
of Auld Lang Syne and no other—we 
break a length of the weaving yellow 
mass and take it home to a shrub similar 
to the one on which we found it grow- 
ing. Now, you remember, you must 
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turn your back and fling the bit of yel- 
low love-vine over your left shoulder to 
the shrub. Where it falls it must remain. 
Meanwhile christen the bit of vine with 
the name of one you admire. Now for 
the significance ::if it lives, you are be- 
loved ; if it dies, it needs no telling that 
your heart’s choice is cold to you. O! 
little vine! I ween that if the number of 
times this charm has been tried could be 
computed in gold value of the realm, 
your slender fingers would turn a still 
deeper color. For the saddest part is yet 
to tell. The vine, which you threw with 
so much ceremony, freighted with sin- 
cere and honest hopes, withers away and 
will not live. A woman once claimed 
that she succeeded in accomplishing this 
wonder, but I don’t believe it; and some 
of these days I am going to take a walk 
and see for myself. 

As our lagging feet take us from the 
forest—the land of wonders and en- 
chantments—further along the road made 
by man, we come to a dry sunny 
stretch of land. We stop and pass the 
time of day with the hardy bamboo, 
whose long fingers and few smooth 
leaves catch at us and bid us not to 
hurry. We are only too willing, as we 
push the long stems about, and Memorv 
with her finger-tips of magic touches 
our eyelids. Presto! we are no longer 
ourselves; it is no longer today, but, in- 
stead, we see again the little maids of 
forty years ago, who with flying foot- 
steps, wildly waving braids of yellow 
hair, and eager, happy voices bound from 
the roadside and welcome the springy 
stalks of the bamboo with evident pleas- 
ure. Little embryo women these, the 
desire to be beautiful is in you. Quick 
little brown hands strip and _ break 
lengths of the vine. Down on the 
ground they sit like little Turks at work. 
Their dress skirts are pulled carefully 
aside, a small hole is made in the broad 
hem of their underpetticoats and the 
length of bamboo is run around the skirt. 
Lo! when it is finished the day of the 
hoop-skirt is at hand, for we see before 
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us miniature Necessity mothers who 
would shake their fingers and give In- 
vention a saucy nod—if they had even 
so much as given him a thought. These 
natural hoop-skirts required care in the 
management, more especially when one’s 
skirts barely covered one’s knees: a min- 
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ute of forgetfulness, an unwary move- 
ment in taking a seat, and one might 
happen (in fact, such a thing did once 
happen to the wearer’s embarrassment) 
to have one’s face suffer an eclipse by a 
suddenly rising piece of dress goods. 
And the bamboo did it! 


LUCK. 


By C. L. DEWEY. 


Byes and I had decided to go 
a-fishing. We often made such de- 
cisions and they generally material- 
ized—that is, so far as the trip itself was 
concerned, but they were not always pro- 
ductive of fish. Now Johnnie is one of 
the best fellows imaginable and thinks 
that he is a true disciple of the renowned 
Izaak, but the way of a man with a 
worm is beyond my understanding. The 
creatures that Johnnie can coax out of 
the water with a bunch of humble earth- 
worms is a caution. Only the week be- 
fore he landed as nice a bass as any 
reasonable man could wish for. Johnnie 
claimed—although I did not see that side 
of the scales—that the bass weighed 
nearly 6 pounds. It is beyond my rea- 
soning why any self-respecting bass will 
bring dishonor upon himself and _ his 
whole tribe by being caught upon a 
measly earth-worm, when he can have 
his pick of anything from a dainty Scar- 
let Ibis to the latest contrivance which 
may be tinted in all the colors of the 
rainbow, with a brilliant array of hooks 
and spinners. Undoubtedly the bass has 
no sense of beauty, and lately I have 
arrived at the conclusion that his artistic 
taste does not concern him so much as 
getting the things that taste the best. 
We had started out—Johnnie and I— 
by being “artistic fishermen,” but John- 
nie had degenerated to the worm—to 
using the worm, I mean; while.I‘ had 
clung to my little lancewood and the 
giddy baits that tear up many weeds 


and occasionally catch a bass. But, as 
I have said, we had decided to try it 
again. I tried to persuade Johnnie to 
leave the worms behind, but no, he was 
determined, so I gave in. 

We arrived in plenty of time. In our 
mad haste to be on the water at day- 
break, neither of us had remembered to 
take a time-piece, but it must have been 
quite early; for we waited about an 
hour for the darkness to lift and in the 
meantime we sat upon a wet log and dis- 
cussed the merits of the 57 different 
varieties of baits that I happened to 
have in my tackle-box; but Johnnie— 
he stuck to the worm like a porous plas- 
ter to a lame back. The dawn disclosed 
a milk-white fog which lay upon the 
little lake like a thick blanket, sup- 
ported by the broad lilly pads, under 
which we knew lurked many a bronze- 
mailed veteran. Just what they were 
waiting for, we did not know; but we 
intended to offer them everything on 
the ménu, from Johnnie’s worms up to 
the latest be-spangled bait, guaranteed 
to be a sure killer. 

This little lake of ours was “ down on 
the back forty” in a deep hollow, sur- 
rounded by a mass of conifers, inter- 
mingled with which were numerous 
alders and cane thickets—making an 
ideal nesting place for our most beauti- 
ful and interesting game bird, the ruffed 
grouse. Even at that moment an over- 
confident and self-satisfied cock was 
drumming a challenge from his favor- 
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ite log. Doubtless before my time this 
likely home of the bass had supported 
a decent boat, but during the several 
seasons that I had been fishing there, it 
was the proud possessor of an ancient 
scow, which, when I first saw it, was 
sadly in need of repair. After a dili- 
gent search we found it in a mass of 
tules and, of course, it was a few yards 
from solid footing. With the aid of 
several fence rails and a very uncertain 
wet, slimy log we secured what was 
left of the wreck, minus half a stern, 
both oar-locks, one seat and a part of 
the starboard side. Mud be-spattered 
and indignant, we drew our prize high 
up on shore and proceeded to remove the 
débris, which contained, among other 
things, an inoffensive muskrat—doubt- 
less the victim of thoughtless man’s in- 
sane desire to shoot something. We 
soon had the old craft shipshape and 
with half a fence-board for a paddle 
we sallied forth. 

In a very patronizing manner Johnnie 
said that he would furnish the motive 
power for the first round, inasmuch as 
his luck the week before had been much 
better than mine. But this day I in- 
tended to about close the books on 
Johnnie’s idea of fishing and his con- 
founded worms. For was this not my 
own particular lake and did I not know 
every nook and cranny where the bass 
lurked, eager for battle with anything 
that dared intrude on their domain. 
While Johnnie was stringing an incredi- 
ble number of squirming creatures upon 
a monstrous hook, I had rigged up my 
tackle and was ready for the fray. I 
had decided upon a striking little bait 
known as the Underwater Minnow, 
which is an ideal weight to cast and in 
times gone by had brought to net some 
good ones. So I informed Johnnie, but 
I might as well have talked to the dis- 
tant trees. 

Just ahead was a narrow eddy, 
flanked on each side with a fringe of 
lily pads and ending in a solid wall of 
tules—the ideal habitat for a pugnacious 
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bass. An easy Swish! and the little bait 
dropped just at the edge of the tuies, 
when immediately, at the side of the 
eddy, there was a swirl and a something 
goes helter-skelter off through the pads 
into a mass of pickerel grass, where I 
knew my light line would avail me 
nothing, even if he was at the end of 
it—-but he was not, so Johnnie informed 
me. This was not the beginning I would 
wish for on a day that I felt deep down 
in my heart was to be my day; so I 
turned my attention to open water, 
where I was more certain of landing a 
bass, even if strikes were not so fre- 
quent. 

Upon striking deep water Johnnie 
thought that it looked good to him, so 
overboard went that bundle of worms— 
not in any particular spot but just into 
the water. They were no sooner out of 
sight than there was a yank, a fruitless 
struggle, and a 2-pound bass came sail- 
ing into the boat. Surely the moods of 
the bass are as uncertain as those of a 
woman. A trifle chagrined at the pros- 
pect of being beaten at my own game, 
I went to work in earnest. Changing 
my bait to a weedless pork rind, I com- 
menced to pick out every possible place 
where a bass might be in hiding. Dili- 
gently I cast into every hole, over logs, 
way back into little eddies, and at last, 
on the longest cast and in the narrow- 
est eddy, I was awarded a strike—but it 
was a forlorn hope. What can one do 
with 80 or 9o ft. of line out in one foot 
of water and several times that depth 
of weeds? Reluctantly I reeled in the 
line, minus the pork rind—listening the 
while to a few choice remarks from 
Johnnie, who, by the way, had 4 fairish- 
sized bass in the bottom of the boat, 
where thev appeared as contented as if 
at liberty, for our water-logged craft by 
this time had taken in several inches of 
water. How I did long to throw 
Johnnie and his blamed worms over- 
board, and, while meditating thusly, 
there was a splash and a Chug! and 
Bass No. 5 reposed in the bottom of the 
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boat. With desperation in my heart, I 
selected from my assortment of baits 
a white and green monstrosity with a 
buck-tail attachment bringing up the 
rear. Surely any bass with a remnant 
of fighting blood would attempt to repel 
any such creature bold enough to in- 
vade his domain. And for the first and 
only time that day did I guess rightly. 
With a spiteful Swish! the evil-looking 
one whirled through the air, alighting 
beside a half-submerged log, upon which 
perched a row of sun-baked turtles. One 
brief instant the bait hung on the water 
and plainly did I see a dark green object 
dart from under the log. A slosh from 
the bass and a Scree-ee! from the reel, 
and I knew that the fight was on. And 
how he did fight! Into the air he came, 
his bronzed sides glistening in the sun 
and with a crash smashed down on the 
line; but it was not taut, and his trick 
(which doubtless had served him well at 
other times) availed him nothing now. 
With one frenzied rush after another he 
attempted to regain his log, where he 


could rid himself of the hideous object ° 


which seemed so attached to him. Down 
into the weeds he settled and commenced 
chugging at the line. Putting all the 
strain possible upon the little lancewood, 
inch by inch, I dislodged him. Appar- 
ently this revived him—for out of the 
water he came, again and again, shak- 
ing the bait like a terrier with a rat. 
But such wild dashes soon chastened his 
fighting spirit, and, doggedly hanging 
back with fast ebbing strength, he al- 
lowed himself to be led up to the boat, 
where the net was ready to receive him. 
And was he not a beauty? By far the 
best I had taken for several seasons. 
Surely he would have gone—but why 
tell the weight to unbelievers? The 


glory is in the fight only. His entering 
the ranks did not prove congenial to 
the nine that Johnnie now had; so, 
searching out a chain stringer, I care- 
fully. ran it through the jaws and very 
carefully did I snap it. Gently I slid 
him over the gunwale into the water 
and securely fastened the chain—giving 
the bass plenty of leeway. 

And then said I to Johnnie: “ Look 
at a decent fish, caught in a decent man- 
ner.” He looked, and I guess the bass 
didn’t like such disdainful scrutiny, for 
he gave a lunge and then—then I hauled 
in the chain, with the snap broken clean 
in two. Dolefully I looked at the now 
quiet water where he had taken the 
bait, at the turtles on the log—all but one 
had retired in disgust—and at last I 
looked at Johnnie. Said he: “ Now if 
you had—” but my look of scorn must 
have struck him dumb, for he lapsed into 
silence. Johnnie is rather a sarcastic 
cuss and does not take his fishing as 


seriously as he ought. In silence I pad- 


dled the remaining distance to shore, 
wondering the while if the chattering 
kingfisher overhead and the booming 
bittern at the farther end of the lake 
were better fishers than I. They must 
have been, for they depended upon it 
for a living, while I—well, it is not all 
of life to fish. 

Homeward bound, as we topped the 
hill I turned and looked. Looked at the 
setting sun and the beautiful golden-red 
tones over all—all save where the 
shadow of a sombre pine was flung 
across the home of the bass—my bass— 


‘the half-submerged log and the one lone 


turtle. Surely our illustrious patron, 
Saint Pan, was not with me this day— 
the day of all days that I thought would 
be mine. 
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THE CALL OF THE HILLS. 


By HATTIE 


HE Coteaus—low, grass- 
> grown and treeless hills— 
gx rose one beyond another 
and stretched away into 
8 the hazy distance, while the 
sinking sun cast shadows 
among them. Shadows 
which grew deeper and longer as the 
evening advanced, until all the ravines, 
sloughs and impassable marshes which 
lay between the hills were cast in 
shadow. The summits and western 
slopes glowed with golden splendor the 
sun lavished upon sky and landscape ere 
he disappeared from sight. The Co- 
teaus boast no lofty peaks, no beetling 
crags or rocky clefts, but, bereft of 
angles, were formed with graceful 
curves. Rounded off by the forces of 
Nature in ages past, they are now as like 
one another as the “ hard heads ” which 
thickly stud them; yet each one possesses 
individuality in its contour, its size, or 
in the abruptness or gentleness of its 
slopes. 

Thus they lay in their evening splen- 
dor, when Sharptooth, the captive coy- 
ote whelp, held in bonds with his 
brothers, viewed them with longing gaze. 
The shadows seemed to beckon to him; 
the notes of the bitterns in the slough, 


‘ the wail of the plover on the hillside, 


the songs of the redwing, the voices of 
other creatures who had their homes 
among the Coteaus, seeméd a call of the 
hills to him, and he vainly strained at 
the cords which held him captive, in his 
wild desire to respond to the call. Well 
he knew that, when darkness settled over 
the hills, the cry of the coyote mother, 
bereft of her offspring, would be heard 
—the loud, dismal howl of the coyote, 
made more dismal still by that saddest of 
all sad tones, the cry of a mother for her 
lost children. Even then the sun bathed 
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the mouth of the deserted burrow in 
splendor—the burrow where Sharptooth 
and his brothers had lived; where they 
had played in their wild delight in be- 
ing, tumbling over one another and their 
fond mother, pulling at her great bushy 
tail—snapping, snarling and biting in 
their mimic battles. There they had 
lived in happiness until the coming of 
the hunters, when the parents had loped 
away with their bushy tails held low; 
not with their usual fleetness but slowly, 
with many a backward glance, their nat- 
ural cowardice overcome by parental so- 
licitude. But in vain did they risk their 
lives for those of their whelps. A rifle 
bullet laid low the sire, though he was 
nearly out of range; the burrow was 
despoiled and the trembling whelps made 
captives, while the mother, alone of all 
that family, escaped. 

On one of the highest hills of the Co- 
teaus was the coyotes’ prison.. A few 
rows of small cultivated trees surround 
the hill, while above their tops its dome 
arises, surmounted by the rancher’s 
home. Near that house was the pine 
box with slats across the opening which 
served as the prison cell of the captive 
whelps. There, within sight of their na- 
tive hills, the others might dwell in full- 
fed content; they might be gentle and 
meek in the hands of their captor, but 
the mind of Sharptooth would ever be 
filled with hatred for all mankind. For 
was not his cause for hatred greater than 
theirs a hundredfold? For two long, 
dreary nights succeeding his capture he 
had been tied at the mouth of the bur- 
row, that his cries might entice his 
mother to her destruction. 

For two nights his whines were heard 
at irregular intervals and the mother an- 
swered as she lingered near. Stealthily 
she circled about the burrow, made un- 
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natural and terrifying to her by the ex- 
cavations made by the rancher in his 
search for her young. Well she knew 
that the taint of a human touch was upon 
the soil and if she approached too closely 
she might never leave the place, save as 
a limp and lifeless form, or, worse still, 
an abject captive. Still, in ever nar- 
rowing circles, she approached the bur- 
row, until the cries of her tightly bound 
offspring gave place to yelps of joy at 


tremble with terror at the howls she ut- 
tered. 

At the end of two such nights of tor- 
ture for Sharptooth and his mother, the 
rancher abandoned his useless cruelty. 
He removed the trap with its still gap- 
ping jaws and carried the whelp home, 
to again live with his brothers in the 
narrow confines of their cell. But never 
again would Sharptooth be like them. 
The rancher’s cruelty had implanted a 

















“Though his brothers might be meek in the hands of their captor, the mind of Sharptooth would 
ever be filled with hatred for all mankind.”’ 
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sight and scent of her. But even then, 
when the whelp was almost within her 
reach, the mother love was overcome by 
her natural caution, and she would sud- 
denly slink away, only to return as be- 
fore. Baffled thus, angered by the sight 
of the once happy home despoiled, and 
torn by the struggle of love and terror 
at strife within her, she wandered about 
the place like a restless spirit of the dark- 
ness and the chill night air seemed to 


deep hatred. It had fallen upon fertile 
soil, was nourished by the howls of his 
mother, the moaning of the night winds 
amid the darkness and it flourished rap- 
idly throughout. those two long, dreary 
nights. The rancher would reap that 
harvest, unless Fate checked the career 
of Sharptooth, and even then he had 
won his name by piercing his captor’s 
hand with his needle-like teeth and had 
set himself apart from his brothers by 
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the gleam of hatred and defiance that 
shone in his eyes whenever he beheld 
one of the hated race of men. 

The call of the hills became more and 
more potent with Sharptooth, and one 
morning he was missing from his prison. 
It seemed incredible that he had forced 
his body, slender and lithe though it was, 
between the slats, but the indisputable 
fact remained—he was gone. He had 
responded to the call of the hills and 
joined his mother where she wandered, 
a homeless outcast, among the Coteaus. 
Unable to aid his brothers, he had left 
them to their fate, to pay the penalty of 
the depredations, of their race, because 
of the price upon their heads, while he 
went forth to join the mother and learn 
of her all the means of a coyote’s re- 
venge. So great was, his aptitude for 
such learning that he soon outshone his 
devoted teacher in cunning. Many of 
the rancher’s fowls were sacrificed. 
When Sharptooth had grown stronger 
and bolder with each venture, and had 
attained to complete wolfhood, one of 
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the calves, that had strayed far from the 
herd and its mother in the vast pasture, 
was found mangled and dead. 

Thus did Sharptooth avenge the 
wrongs of his brothers, of his slain 
father, of his mother, and his own never- 
forgotten grievances. Many times did 
the rancher reap the harvest from the 
hatred he had sown, and the long-drawn- 
out ‘howl of the coyote, heard among the 
Coteaus at night, told that Sharptooth’s 
hatred of mankind still flourished—that 
hatred which had been handed down to 
him through countless generations and 
which had been fanned into unwonted 
vigor by the cruelty of the rancher upon 
whose livestock and poultry the coyote 
wreaked bloody toll. Only a moment 
in the hennery or the corral and he was 
away—far beyond pursuit or gunshot. 
Often at night his cry was heard among 
the Coteaus. Sharp and weird, it told 
of vast stretches of lonely, treeless 
prairies beneath the pall of a starless 
night, and each separate hill seemed to 
toss back the howl until it became in 
very truth a mystic call of the hills. 


IN A SOUTHERN CONVICT CAMP. 


By HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 


IE State of Georgia is the pioneer 

of the Southern Chain Gang sys- 

tem, which utilizes criminal labor 
in ways that conduce directly to the 
economic benefit of the State, in contra- 
distinction to the ordinary penitentiary 
régime of the Eastern States—thus re- 
imbursing the public treasury consider- 
ably by curtailing expenses involved in 
the erection of public edifices, bridges, 
roadways and water-mains. It is a daily 
occurrence to run across a squad or two 
of chained convicts in the streets of At- 
lanta or Athens or along any of the high- 
ways of Georgia traffic, and very often 
one meets with a more or less intimate 
acquaintance who has fallen under the 
shameful ban of chain gang existence 
through some really slight lapse of con- 


duct—for a chain gang sentence is not 
infrequently inflicted for surprisingly 
light offences, such as the unlicensed sale 
of liquors or a personal assault. Some- 
times the law-breaker is given his choice 
between a certain period of confinement 
in the chain gang and the payment of a 
heavy fine, and if the culprit is unable to 
meet with the latter requirement he must, 
of course, succumb to the former sen- 
tence. In the case of erratic misdemean- 
ors, involving the slightest doubts of the 
law-breaker’s sanity, the alternative lies 
between a year or two in a convict camp 
or confinement in an insane asylum. No 
one ever voluntarily goes to the convict 
camp with the exception of negroes and 
the lowest type of white hoodlums; for, 
while the prisoners are rarely abused in 
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any way, they are subjected to the most 
degrading surroundings and associations 
conceivable. 

Strange as it may seem in view of the 
stringent race feeling in Georgia, negro 
association is not only tolerated in the 
convict camps but in many instances the 
negro is put in authority over his white 
companions, for the simple reason that 
the former shows less inclination to at- 
tempt an escape from bondage. Two- 
thirds of the “trusties”’ (or unchained, 
privileged prisoners who dawdle content- 
edly about the camps, watching their 
restless white associates) are negroes of 
the mongrel, nomad type so abundant in 
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tence a period of torture. But the above 
feature of his punishment is, after all, 
the least painful. The real degradation 
lies in his enforced association with sor- 
didness and impurity in its worst forms. 

It is a strange fact that the domestic 
management of convict camps is uni- 
formly slack, probably because long as- 
sociation with the most depressing as- 
pect of human nature conduces to a 
hardening of the sympathies. Certain 
it is that the guards and officers who 
oversee the convict system for any 
length of time become indifferent to the 
finer shades of feeling, even among 
each other, and their own quarters are 
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Georgia. To the black man, used to 
slavery and subordination, convict serv- 
itude is quite bearable if not distinctly 
agreeable; for it entails an abundance 
of food and shelter and clothing and a 
fair amount of leisure. Many negroes 
have been known to offend against the 
law for the express purpose of obtaining 
a chain gang sentence to cover a period 
of winter want. But, from the view- 
point of the self-respecting white man, 
the matter is vastly different. To be seen 
by the public, day after day, in company 
with chained convicts of the lowest or- 
der is sufficiently humiliating to the av- 
erage white prisoner to make his sen- 


rarely inviting and sometimes only a 
shade less gloomy than those of their 
unfortunate prisoners. Rough usage, 
at first distasteful to these men, grad- 
ually crystallizes into fixed habit. They 
are not inherently cruel as a rule, neither 
do they willfully abuse their prisoners ; 
but they habitually neglect to provide 
the barest comforts of existence for their 
charges, outside of the shelter and food 
which the State provides liberally. The 
sole concern of the average guard cen- 
tres about the determination to prevent 
the escape of his charges. That they 
must go filthily clothed for weeks at a 
time, because the negro laundrymen 
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would rather bask in the sunshine than 
attend to their duties, is of no conse- 
quence at all. That the bedding of de- 
cent, cleanly white men would disgrace 
a chimney sweep, gives him no qualms 
whatever. And the State, too busy with 
its dominant affairs, cannot be expected 
to concern itself over such paltry affairs 
as a prisoner’s ethical discomfort. 
Imagine an immense _barracks-like 
dining room, dimly lighted by tiny win- 
dows set close to the eaves, with two 
long inconceivably dirty tables—one for 
the whites, the other for the blacks— 
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than the dining-room. Here the pris- 
oners sleep in narrow cots, placed so 
close that they touch each other, fur- 
nished with grey prison blankets and 
very dirty linen usually. An armed 
guard is provided for every ten prison- 
ers and it is his privilege to call upon 
the negro trusties who occupy an ad- 
joining room for any help that he may 
require in quelling obstreperous charges. 
Sunday is a day of leisure, when the 
prisoners are permitted to receive their 
friends—always in the presence of 
guards of course. An immense chain is 











PRISON COURTYARD. 











CONVICTS WASHING. 





set with an abundance of carelessly pre- 
pared food, in which the negro cooks 
have dabbled their unwashed hands; 
the floors slippery with grease and dust; 
the walls as black as smoke and grime 
can make them. Within this evil-smell- 
ing enclosure men of good breeding and 
decent instincts are compelled to take 
their daily food three times a day in the 
presence of the lowest type of negroes 
(whose disgusting habits are violently 
offensive both to sight and hearing), 
watched over by negro trusties. A nar- 
row corridor leads to the sleeping quar- 
ters, which are, if possible, still gloomier 


laid across one end of the big court- 
yard, near the egress, beside which 
stands a white sentinel whose duty it is 
to shoot any prisoner who attempts to 
cross it. Aside from this restriction, the 
convicts are at liberty to wander about 
the compound at will or to read, if they 
are fortunate enough to possess friends 
to supply them with reading matter. 
Everything must be done in the pres- 
ence of other prisoners, for a convict 
camp has absolutely no privacy. At no 
moment of his imprisonment, which may 
cover from one to five years, is the un- 
fortunate inmate permitted an hour’s 




















solitude. He is forced always to listen 


to the ribald talk of his inferiors, to wit-. 


ness their presence, to bear with their 
indecencies in silence. 

The Fulton County Convict Barracks 
which contains at present between 400 
and 500 prisoners, white and black, is 
among the best kept camps in Georgia. 
Situated on historic ground, close to Bat- 
tle Hill, it commands a beautiful view 
of rolling lowlands on one side and 
mountainous stretches on the other. The 
visitor is pleasantly impressed with the 
extreme neatness and beauty of the 
grounds surrounding the camp, where 
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stantly confined as well as the patients, 
for neither are ever permitted to leave 
their dim confinement until officially dis- 
charged. There is a continual clanking 
of chains within, as only the seriously ill 
are relieved of shackles, and a trusty 
old bloodhound keeps guard on the tiny 
veranda. The particular dog that should 
have been in the accompanying illustra- 
tion insisted on keeping such close watch 
of the photographer that it was impos- 
sible to get even a snap shot. He had 
his duty to perform and no amount of 
coaxing could induce him to relinquish 
his vigilance for a moment. The blood- 











SOME OF THE GUARD HOUSES. 











ROAD NEAR PRISON. 





fresh greenery is always in evidence at 
all seasons of the year. An extensive 
truck farm, cultivated by the convicts in 
lull of outside labor, gives a prosperous 
aspect to the approach. A few hundred 
yards in advance of the heavy court- 
yard gates are the guard houses and the 
offices where the camp records are kept, 
generally by the more intelligent prison- 
ers who have proved themselves worthy 
of confidence. Passing beyond the gates 
of the enclosure, one sees, first of all, 
the grim prison structure with its tiny 
barred windows; then two _ hospital 
buildings in which the nurses are con- 





hounds, by the way, allow visitors to 
come and go unmolested; for they are 
singularly friendly—even while in pur- 
suit of a victim, whom they never pur- 
posely injure, no matter what the provo- 
cation may be. The Fulton County 
Camp owns a pack of 30 dogs, most of 
whom accompany the convicts on their 
labors about the country, making the 
day’s work as much their business as do 
the guards who oversee the prisoners; 
the rest remain within the camp en- 
closure, in attendance upon the home 
force. No dog ever, under any circum- 
stances, leaves the camp without express 
orders from his ,mastérsi) 
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CHAPTER XXV.—A Hero of Other Days. 


L Sefior Capitan Pedro Benavides greeted 
us joyously and seemed disposed to regard 
our fruitless attempt at escape as a most 

delectable joke upon Ramon. He explained that 
jve had been kept in ignorance of the close prox- 
imity of the Benavides’ ancestral home because, 
after so many days and nights spent amidst an 
inhospitable wilderness, it was believed that a re- 
turn to the conveniences and comforts of civilized 
life would be a most pleasant surprise. His ob- 
ject in turning back on the trail was merely to 
hurry forward Captain Diego and his men, so 
that our arrival might be made under such escort, 
and with such observance of order and ceremony 
as befitted the occasion. He had left us a scant 
two miles from the Hacienda; a half-mile farther 
on El Peletero had halted and awaited, with the 
stoical patience of his Indian blood, until the 
arrival of the rear guard revealed our escape. 
; It was then, as I had hoped, too dark to attempt 
following our trail.. Even in the full light of day it might have been difficult 
to find where we had turned away from the road, since the later passage of the 
troop had obliterated the hoof-prints of our own mounts; furthermore, in the 
half-mile there were no less than five gulches entering the main valley, either of 
which afforded a practicable route to the heights above. 

* Ramon was as an insane man, Sefior,” laughed Pedro; “ yet, even so, he had 
belief that you would turn toward Monterey and might easily be overtaken. By 
reason of your little jest, there are hungry men riding eastward this night— 
Ramon, Don Sebastian and my brother, each with his following of soldiers— 
and the morning will find them still in the saddle.” 

“Captain Pedro is fortunate in being spared for such service,” I remarked. 

“ Poor Pedro is in disgrace, and deservedly so. The only wonder is that he 
should have been accorded the care of a prisoner, after —” 

“ After virtually conniving at the escape of two others, you would have said,” 
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I supplied, as he hesitated and was silent. 
“IT implore the Sefior’s pardon and 
patience,” said he, after a moment. “ As 
I told you earlier in our acquaintance, 
there is much concerning this matter of 
the Broken Spur that is either too deep 
or too shallow for my simple fancy. It 
has even occurred to me that unquestion- 
ing belief in the wisdom of our old peon 
is no less disloyalty to yourself than to 
the uniform I wear. So again I bid you 
be patient, but for a little time only.” 

The gate was softly closed behind us 
and Pedro cautioned us to ride beside 
the flagging rather than upon it. “ Our 
house servants may be trusted,” he said, 
“but it is as well that others should 
neither see nor hear. I regret the need 
of secrecy, but it will cease beyond ‘yon- 
der roof, and I can promise the Sefiora 
and yourself such welcome as even our 
illustrious President could not hope for 
here.” 

We could see before us only a loom- 
ing mass of masonry, without the slight- 
est spark of light from within to illu- 
mine its darkness. When within arm’s 
length of them, columns and balusters 
could be dimly distinguished and broad 
stone steps upon which I assisted Mrs. 
Abbie to alight. In darkness and silence 
we stood, holding our shivering and im- 
patient horses, until Pedro could secretly 
summon a servant to relieve us of their 
charge. Then we were led across a 
broad porch and past a door which shut 
us into impenetrable gloom. 

Suddenly a silver-toned bell tinkled 
near at hand, and, in instant response, 
a sea of light flooded the hallway, start- 
ling our dazed vision with surroundings 
wholly out of keeping with those to 
which we had so long been accustomed. 
On either side the walls were half con- 
cealed by masses of verdure, its vivid 
green the brighter from contrast with 
the background of sombre grey, though 
outrivalled in brilliancy by the gorgeous 
wealth of golden, scarlet and variegated 
blossoms. Even in Mexico’s most north- 
ern States there is small need of winter 
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protection for the more delicate shrubs 
and plants; probably those we now saw 
had been housed in a conservatory dur- 
ing the colder months and would shortly 
be translated to the outer air. Mrs. Ab- 
bie uttered a little exclamation of de- 
lighted surprise and clutched at my arm. 
“See, Dicky! there are statues hiding 
among the flowers—and old armor on 
the walls, and guns and swords! O! am 
I really —” 

I could see, through the inner door- 
way’ whose opening had admitted the 
light, a little cluster of servants in the 
room beyond, and there was something 
in their attitude betokening more than 
the interest one might expect them to 
ordinarily take in the arrival of benight- 
ed wayfarers. Acting upon sudden im- 
pulse, I caught at Pedro’s arm as he 
motioned for us to enter. “A moment, 
Sefior,” I said; “you have spoken of 
your loyalty and friendship, and I would 
put it to a test. Let us be to your fam- 
ily and servants only American travelers 
in need of shelter for the night.” 

“But they have knowledge of your 
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“ Not of our rank and mission, for 
we have neither in truth. But were it 
otherwise,’ I continued, holding my 
ringed finger before his eyes, “ it 
is still my wish to be plain Dick Fuller, 
for this one night at least. And, as Dick 
Fuller, I would first provide for the 
Sefiora’s comfort and next have a smoke 
and a talk with yourself.” 

“My mother and sisters, Sefior —” 

“T will esteem it an honor to be pre- 
sented to them, but not at this moment 
nor in my present damp and bedraggled 
garb.” 

“But assuredly the Sefiora will not 
deny them the pleasure of her compan- 
ionship? Fortunately my eldest sister 
has a slight knowledge of English, which 
will now prove of inestimable service.” 

I repeated his wishes to Mrs. Abbie 
and was delighted to find her quite eager 
to grant them. “If there are women of 
education and intelligence here, I want 
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nothing better than a chance to lean 
back in a rocking chair, shut my eyes 
good and hard and listen to them talk. 
Pedro, you are a dear, lovable little tin 
soldier! I’ve always thought so and 
now I am sure, and the mother of such 
a son should be well worth knowing. 
Ask him to give me his arm, Dicky—I 
think that’s the proper thing at court 
presentations.” 

And so they left me, but not alone; for 
a few words from the Captain had 
brought one of the servants hurriedly 
from among his fellows—a slight-built 
youth, who fairly shivered with excite- 
ment as he guided me through a series 
of apartments and hallways to a com- 
modious room, which I judged from 
various evidences to be Pedro’s own. 
There were indications that it had been 
long without a tenant, and the Captain’s 
dust stained uniform lay in a heap on the 
floor, half hiding his sword and belt, just 
as he had discarded it upon his arrival 
a few hours previous to my own. I no- 
ticed the boy unconcernedly stepped 
over the clothing as he crossed the room 
to a curtained alcove at the farther side, 
and I recognized the blind obedience, 
so well remembered, of our own ranch 
peons, who invariably declined going a 
hair’s breadth beyond the letter of their 
orders. Juan’s present duty was to dis- 
play his master’s wardrobe, that the 
guest might select therefrom to his fan- 
cy; later, if it was desired to remove cer- 
tain garments from sight, doubtless such 
commands would be given. Captain Pe- 
dro was a smaller man than myself, in 
girth as well as stature. It was readily 
perceivable that he was much smaller, 
when, once more in dry clothing, I stood 
before a mirror admiring my naked 
wrists and some six or eight inches of 
ankles. I had hardly anticipated Pedro’s 
return in a jesting humor, but he was 
pleased to point out how a skin-tight 
waistband might prove a handicap to a 
hungry man at supper. However, as the 
meal was served us in the Captain’s 
room, it was possible to adopt such meas- 
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ures as necessity demanded and pru- 
dence advised, and meanwhile my own 
clothing was dried and returned to me. 

“ And now for our smoke and talk,” 
I said, when the table had been cleared 
and the servants were out of the room. 

“ Assuredly, Sefior—but not here,” re- 
plied Pedro. “It is not likely that Ra- 
mon will return before the morning; yet 
it may be well to make much of the op- 
portunity now given us.” 

“T have been patient at your bidding, 
compafiero mio,” I answered. “ Remem- 
ber that we three stand alone against all 
of Mexico: the Sefiora, you and I.” 

“ But you mistake. There is another, 
whom you shall presently see. I will not 
pledge you to secrecy, for it is needless; 
but this man has been as one dead since 
the French*Empire died with Maximil- 
ian at Querétaro. Caramba! it is strange 
how the fighting fever grows upon one 
until it matters nothing in what quarrel 
the sword is reddened. Of the forty that 
were once pledged, but three are now liv- 
ing, and in their many wars have often 
fought upon opposing sides. Don Se- 
bastian was with Juarez; my grandsire 
and Ramon, with Miramon, who in the 
end shared his master’s fate.” 

“Your grandsire?”’ 

“Don Esteban Benavides. Speak his 
name anywhere in Mexico and you will 
be told that it was borne by a brave sol- 
dier who has long since passed to his 
reward. Perchance a few will add that 
he had best have died earlier and so 
escaped disgrace—that he sold his sword 
and honor for foreign gold. Listen, 
Sefior: it is true that he changed from 
the one side to the other, but only upon 
compulsion and to be revenged upon his 
enemies—and they were many. True 
men forget their private feuds in the 
time of public need, but how can one 
forget when hired assassins must be bat- 
tled with at every turn? The time for 
forbearance must have an ending; and so 
one morning there were officers of high 
rank dead in their tents, and all men 
knew how they died. It was for this 

















reason that Don Esteban sought service 
with the Emperor—not willingly but be- 
cause there was a price upon his head— 
while his sons and kindred held fast with 
Juarez to the end. My brother Diego 
led men to battle when his lip was as 
bare as my palm, and, Sefior—though a 
Benavides is never a boaster—even as a 
boy of ten I was honored by the notice 
of my general. And so it chanced that 
the family estates were saved from for- 
feiture, in spite of my grandfather’s mis- 
fortune.” 

“ And Don Esteban?” 

“He died, Sefior. When our wall of 
fire and steel closed around the foreigner, 
the bravest of his men sought to break 
through to safety. They lay in heaps 
on the field, our grandsire among the 
rest; and his body was given to us be- 
cause the spark of life that remained was 
not worth the quenching. Don Esteban 
has been dead these many years—yet, 
tonight you will see him and hear his 
voice.” 

“Truly, Mexico is a land of mys- 
teries!” 

“ As it has, in the past, been the land 
of needless bloodshedding and sorrow— 
even as it may be once again, if every 
dead cause is revived and finds its cham- 
pions.” 

There was ample time to meditate 
upon these words as I followed the Cap- 
tain upon such a mission as no man 
might undertake without a thrill of su- 
perstitious awe. Even death itself may 
cease to appal by reason of its common- 
ness and its compensations—for it brings 
rest to the world-wearied ; but how fear- 
ful the living death of one buried for a 
decade from the knowledge of his fel- 
low men! Again, the belief that I was 
at last to pierce the web of mystery of 
Dofia Josefa’s weaving, even though I[ 
had ardently longed for such enlighten- 
ment, most strangely brought a feeling 
of terror. Such slight satisfaction as 
lay in the thought that Ramon’s plans 
were to be in a measure forestalled, was 
more than offset by a fear that the time 
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for successful rebellion against his dom- 
inating influence had already passed. 

The ancestral home of the Benavides 
seemed to have been centuries in its 
building, or rather it appeared that suc- 
cessive. generations had enlarged or 
added to the original structure—a fact 
that was impressed upon me first as I 
noted how the apartments grew less in 
area and the ceilings lower the farther 
we progressed from the front. Once 
Diego opened an outer door and held 
the light he carried so that I might see 
on the one side a wall of hewn rock; 
on the other, crumbling and time-stained 
adobe. “The old and the new,” he 
said, “ but a Benavides held sway here 
even before this heap of sun-dried earth 
was reared, and his was the right of 
the conqueror. So now we pass from 
the old to that which antedates history 
or tradition. Keep your hand on my 
arm, for the next few paces must be 
taken in darkness—I am bound by an 
oath that only those of our blood may 
enter here with open eyes.” 

We re-entered the room, the door was 
closed and barred behind us, and then 
with thumb and forefinger he extin- 
guished the candle. The closest objects 
were indiscernible in that utter black- 
ness, but I could tell that we changed 
our. course many times, and believe that 
he traversed the same apartments again 
and again purposely to confuse me. At 
last we halted, and there was a squeaking 
of hinges as a door was opened—a very 
narrow door, for my elbows brushed 
either side as I passed. I could feel an 
uneven floor beneath my feet and was 
not surprised to discover, when the can- 
dle was once more lighted that we stood 
in a passage carved through the living 
rock. 

“Perhaps the work of the Aztecs, 
Sefior,” said Pedro, “ but who can speak 
with certainty. There were other na- 
tions and people before them—even be- 
fore the Toltecs, of whom we retain no 
knowledge save that they were so called 
by their conquerors. But this life of 
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ours is too brief to be wasted in idle 
conjectures—let us leave such folly to 
nations and times yet to come. Why 
trouble one’s brains over the Past, when 
ours is the Present and the Future?” 

Why, indeed ?—unless, as in my own 
deplorable case, the Past held one secure- 
ly grappled in its octopus arms and must 
be fought and vanquished. Pedro’s in- 
nocent bit of bravado rang pitifully false, 
for at that very moment he was as surely 
as myself a slave of Mexico’s Yesterday 
—guarding its secrets and suffering for 
its misdeeds; yet he had the heart to 
laugh as he pointed to a second door at 
the farther end of the passage. “ Be- 
hold the tomb of my grandsire!” he 
said. “Enter, Don Ricardo, and learn 
your fate.” 

My hand trembled as I pressed the 
latch, but rather with excitement than 
fear. I could not even conjecture what 
lay beyond that oaken barrier ; my imag- 
ination seemed deadened; the only con- 
scious thought was, “I must go on, come 
what there may.” Yet I hesitated, until 
Pedro’s hand thrust my own aside and 
swung the door open. 

So far as outward appearances count, 
the scene revealed to us could claim no 
features of especial interest. A square 
toom of inconsiderable size, ceiled with 
some dark wood and its walls heavily 
tapestried; its furnishing, of odds and 
ends such as one might find stored in 
the garrets of lordly mansions over sea 
—the chairs and tables of fabulous value 
as antiques but of widely parted periods 
and styles. A wolf-hound—grizzled and 
old, as comported with his surroundings 
—lay on a rug before the door and 
showed his teeth in a savage snarl, but 
refused us further notice either in friend- 
ship or anger. At a table in the centre 
of the room two men were playing cards, 
and the one who sat facing me I recog- 
nized at first glance as our former guide, 
Eliseo del Blanco, in all the gaud and 
glitter of his magnificent attire. Of his 
opponent I could see practically nothing 
save a knit skull cap which showed a 
straggling fringe of snowy hair around 
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its edges. The high back of his arm- 
chair with its swathing of Navajo 
blankets effectually concealed all else. 

“They have come, then, Eliseo?” he 
queried in a weak, piping treble as the 
gambler started to his feet. “Tell me 
quickly !—is he here or does Pedro come 
alone?” 

Some impulse prompted me to silence 
Eliseo with a gesture and possess the 
seat he had vacated. 

“He is here, Don Esteban,’ I said, 
commanding my voice as best I might. 

A face older and more shrunken 
than that of Ramon confronted me; a 
claw-like hand trembled and wavered 
over the table, as though seeking my 
own. 

“The ring!” he cried; “the seal of 
El Valedor!—I would see it once more. 
Not on my own finger, boy, but on thine 
—the hand that wears it must have 
strength to hold a sword. Maria san- 
tisima! Madre de Dios! ‘tis the very 
same! Ay de mi! that its return should 
find me as I am—helpless and near to 
death! ” 

The pathos of the veteran’s lament 
cut to the heart like a knife. Pedro’s 
face was turned away, but I could see 
big tears rolling down Eliseo’s cheeks 
and could feel them upon my own. Don 
Esteban’s eyes were dry and staring, as 
though the fire within them had sapped 
the well-springs of grief. “ Hold your 
face closer to mine,” he commanded. 
“Ah! the mouth and chin I remember, 
but not the eyes—nor did you inherit 
them from the German who bore la 
Sefiorita Dofia Josefa to his home be- 
yond the waters. But I forget, Sejior, 
your father was an American. They tell 
me that you have skill in the use of 
arms, and I would put it to the test. 
Yonder are foils and here stands Eliseo 
to face you across them.” 

“ And why not I, instead, grandsire? ” 
asked Pedro. “ The Sefior will doubtless 
find me even less skilled than my brother, 
but surely the son of a peon can know 
nothing of sword play.” 

Don Esteban’s lips parted in a grim 

















smile. “Know, son of my son,” he 


said, “ that all men are not as they seem. 
Sefiores, you will have scant room, I 
fear; yet if the table and chairs are 
pushed to the wall —” 

I thought to assist in this task, but a 
discovery made in the next instant, as 
Eliseo swept the table aside, left me 
staring in mute amazement. Then, for 
the first time, I could see Don Esteban’s 
figure lower than the breast. Robbed of 
the table’s support, his hands had fallen 
before him and hung below the chair- 
seat—alone. I had wondered how even 
terror of the law could hold a veteran of 
many wars in perpetual concealment, and 
now the mystery was solved. A fugi- 
tive without legs would indeed be in pit- 
iable case, and of Don Esteban’s lower 
limbs only the briefest of stumps re- 
mained. He was laughing now, as 
though in anticipation of a rare treat. 

“Let the sport come first, amigos; for 
when you bare steel in earnest it may be 
that numbers will count for more than 
skill. Eliseo, should you lose the game 
it must not be by trickery. Swords are 
not cards.” 

“But we are not evenly matched,” 
grumbled the gambler; “the Sefior has 
ridden far today and the hour is late.” 

“Your thoughtfulness perchance is 
founded on something more reasonable 
than sympathy,” sneered Pedro, who -had 
evidently constituted himself my cham- 
pion. “A peso that he crowds you to 
the wall, Sefior del Blanco!” 

“My own sword against your silver,” 
piped Don Esteban. “ You have long 
coveted it, Pedro, though rightly it 
should be your brother’s. Now, Sefiores! 
Manos a la obra!” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
The League of the Spur. 


Being the challenged party, the choice 
of foils was my right ; but the one offered 
me was accepted without thought that 
the omission of such needless though 
customary courtesy was deliberately de- 
signed. As Eliseo’s eyes met mine be- 
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neath our crossed blades and I could feel 
the strength of his wrist, the fancy came 
upon me that here, at last, was an an- 
tagonist who would fully test the virtue 
of LeMoyne’s teachings. The advan- 
tages of youth, height, weight and length 
of arm, if advantages they could be 
called, were all with me; yet I mistrusted 
that the very diminutiveness of my op- 
ponent might be found an embarrass- 
ment to one accustomed to confront those 
his equal or superior in height, for it is 
difficult to guard continually with a low- 
ered point. Possibly Eliseo read my 
doubts, for his first thrust was straight 
at the throat and came perilously near 
reaching its mark. It is to be feared 
that I parried somewhat clumsily, for 
Don Esteban laughed with derision and 
a word of caution came from the sympa- 
thetic Pedro. Thereafter I fought with 
caution, keeping always on the defensive 
and declining to be entrapped by sundry 
illusive openings for attack. Eliseo’s 
patience was untiring, but it was easily 
observable that as much could not be 
claimed for his bodily strength and en- 
durance. He was wearying, and, better 
still for my chance of victory, was grow- 
ing forgetful that I could attack as well 
as guard. Suddenly his foil locked my 
own, point to hilt, and the gambler 
swayed backward with a jerk that al- 
most carried me off my feet. There was 
the tinkle of some steel object striking 
the rocky floor, and it flashed upon me 
at once that his foil had lost its button 
and not by accident. 

“Stand where you are, Pedro!” 
snarled Don Esteban, as his son sprang 
forward with a cry of alarm. “If he be 
a true Molina he will fight the better 
with his life at stake, and a coward has 
no just right to the ring.” 

A coward! It needed this one word to 
steady the nerves so sadly disquieted by 
the discovery of premeditated treachery. 
Eliseo should have played his trump 
earlier in the game, ere his muscles had 
tired from unaccustomed exertion. How 
it was accomplished I cannot pretend to 
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describe; but this I know, that the foil 
was torn from his hand at the first en- 
gage; that my own followed it in its fall; 
that I caught the dwarfish trickster by 
the throat, hurled him to the floor and 


set my foot upon his breast. And, lying | 


there helpless, he looked me squarely in 
the eyes and laughed—yes, laughed! 

“A Molina, Don Esteban,” he said 
quietly. “ What say you?” 

“Why that I prefer a live Molina to 
a dead coward. Don Ricardo, you will 
pardon the silly whim of an old man 
who has erred much in the past, but was 
never charged with disregard of the 
courtesy due an honored guest. Permit 
Eliseo to rise—you have no truer friend 
and I no trustier servant.” 

“Though it seems he sometimes fails 
to do your bidding,’ I replied mean- 
ingly. 

“The fault of attempt or failure was 
not his own, Sefior. What would you 
have? Those who travel so far to meet 
danger may not complain when it is 
found.” 

“ Even at the hands of friends! ” 

“Has a coward friends? Be seated, 
Don Ricardo; had I wished your death, 
there were ways easier and speedier than 
by Eliseo’s foil. Still, it was well that 
you did not tempt me by showing fear. 
It is better that one man should die than 
that thousands should suffer by reason 
of his folly.” 

“ But is it right that I should be pun- 
ished for the folly of others? Don Este- 
ban, you know Ramon—for I have heard 
him speak of perils met by your side— 
and I have reason to believe you once 
knew Dojia Josefa. I am here solely be- 
cause she- commanded and he compelled. 
Of my mission I know little but have 
guessed much. The story of this 
ring —” 

“You shall hear it, Sefior—and, . be- 
sides, as much as I can guess of Dofia 
Josefa’s purpose. She was but a girl 
when we last met—think of the long 
years that memory must recall !—and 
even then her only thoughts were of 


rank and power. But for that, the finger 
of a Benavides might today wear the 
Seal of the Broken Spur. Her father’s 
favor was mine, but it had pleased the 
Master of the World to create one 
maiden without a maiden’s heart. I 
doubt whether she ever came to know 
the meaning of love, though, in the end, 
she accepted marriage rather than im- 
prisonment and death.” 

Here was promise of unlooked-for 
revelations !—love passages as the pre- 
lude to a story of conspiracies! Pedro, 
from his position behind the chair of my 
grandam’s rejected suitor, ventured a 
grimace and a smile that I dared not re- 
turn. The gambler, seemingly not in 
the slightest degree discomposed by his 
recent humiliation, had drawn his heels 
beneath him and sat Mexican-wise in the 
midst of the floor, idly bending one of 
the foils over his knee. 

“To one who has doubtless spent his 
childhood in the study of Mexican his- 
tory,’ continued Don Esteban, after a 
moment’s meditation, “ there is little need 
to speak of our country’s sufferings un- 
der Spanish rule, or of the thousands 
who died fighting for their freedom. My 
earliest recollections are of the revolt led 
by the blesséd Padre Miguel Hidalgo. 
Ramon was one of the 80,000 patriots 
who flocked to his support after the first 
blow was struck at Dolores—a mere 
child was he at the time, Don Ricardo, 
but he held true to the last. A machete 
was then too heavy a plaything to put 
in my hands; still, I saw battles fought 
and learned to smile when our oppres- 
sors died. From Hidalgo’s death, in the 
summer of 1811, ten years passed before 
Heaven granted us independence at the 
hands of our first Emperor, the illus- 
trious Iturbide. Ten years of unrelent- 
ing cruelty to a helpless people—de- 





feated, down-trodden but still -uncon- 
querable. The vice-regal power was su- 
preme, for why should Mother Spain 
question the methods by which a parcel 
of Mexican slaves were held in check? 
For those who had fought against the 
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Crown there was no pardon—death was 
the portion of many; for others, chains 
and the scourge. My father and elder 
brothers were betrayed into the Vice- 
roy’s hands and hung to trees. Calleja 
knew but one way of pacifying the ene- 
mies of Spain. The same fate might 
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“Where else might we turn, Sefior? 
It is true that Don Carlos Molina held 
not with Hidalgo, because of the slaugh- 
ter of Europeans (to whom there was 
shown little of mercy) ; yet his heart was 
Mexico’s and his ears were ever open 
to the sorrows of the oppressed. Men 














“As I felt the strength of Eliseo’s wrist, I realized that at last I had an antagonist who would 
fully test the virtue of Le Moyne’s teachings.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER S. ROGERS. 





have befallen my mother and myself, but 
this cave hid us for a night and day, and 
when darkness came again we crept 
forth and fled to el Rancho del Valedor.” 

“ To the protection of my great-grand- 
sire?” 


loved him for his kindliness and valor 
and even Calleja was content that he 
should not openly take sides in the strug- 
gle. Some of us knew that Don Carlos 
gave freely of gold to aid Morelos after 
Hidalgo died, and even that his sword 
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was Of service during the long siege of 
Cuautla, where Ramon rode behind the 
Broken Spur in many night sorties 
against the Viceroy’s camp.” 

“Molina was then an European?” 
queried Pedro. 

“A Castilian, and reputed of royal 
blood. It was said he had incited a re- 
bellion in Spain and incurred the’ penal- 
ty of banishment—but this was a rumor 
of which no man -knew the truth. So, 
too, it was told that the rowel of his 
golden spur was cleft by the stroke of a 
Moorish scimitar in the days of the Cid 
—and this might well be true, for we 
know how jealously the relics of old- 
time heroes are guarded by their de- 
scendants. I will speak of Don Carlos 
as I knew him—a man of middle years, 
handsome despite his many scars, ten- 
der as a woman to the weak and help- 
less, but like a wild boar in the pathway 
of his foes. He was widowed and had 
but one child—Dojia Josefa, who in her 
youth was beautiful beyond the imagi- 
nation of men. I loved her, Sefior, and 
so did many others of greater wealth 
and worth; but, as I have told you, she 
was of the blood of kings and thought 
to mate with a king.” 

Even the graceless Pedro could not 
bring himself to break the interval of 
silence following this simple confession. 
Eliseo, however, proved himself less con- 
siderate. Said he: “In a pack of cards 
the proportion of kings are as four to 
fifty-two. And so the Sefiorita cut for 
a king and caught —” 

“The Jack of Diamonds,” laughed 
Don Esteban ; “ but of this I shall speak 
later. It is likely I am the last of her 
many lovers, as I was doubtless the first, 
for she was only in her sixth year when 
I pledged myself to defend her against 
the world. When we had news of the 
execution of Morelos—this was in the 
winter of 1815, Sefiores, and I was then 
but a half-grown lad—there had come 
no tidings of Don Carlos for many days, 
and I was horsed and armed and sent 
forth to seek him. ‘ Adios, Don Este- 
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ban!’ the little one called after me, ‘ it 
is to test thy valor and my truth —for 
she was never lacking of promises. And 
so I rode bravely on my mission— 
straight into the hands of the enemy, by 
whom I was questioned and robbed, and 
in time sent with many other prisoners 
to slave in the mines of San Luis Potosi. 
A year later, when Apodaca succeeded 
Calleja as viceroy, freedom was given 
me; but I was no longer a boy, for youth 
cannot survive under the slave-driver’s 
whip. The marks of the lash were on 
my back. I hid in the hills until these 
stripes were healed by the life-blood of 
their maker and then sought safety 
among the followers of Guerrero. Here, 
again, I met with Ramon and learned of 
new conspiracies that promised destruc- 
tion to the Spanish power. There were 
no lack of leaders in those days, but all 
were alike ambitious and each jealous 
of the other. One by one Don Carlos 
gained their hearts, though with such 
secrecy that I doubt whether the Viceroy 
ever came to look upon him as an enemy. 
Many who were afterwards among the 
staunchest supporters of Don Augustin 
de Iturbide were pledged to follow the 
Broken Spur, and their names will be 
found enrolled among the forty. 
“Then, just as our plans were ripe, 
came the summons from across the sea. 
I had no part in the council; nor can I 
say what secrets were there revealed. 
The need of Molina’s presence in Spain 
must have been dire indeed, to overrule 
Mexico’s claim upon his sword; yet I 
know there was not one dissenting vote 
when he asked release from the supreme 
leadership. Later, when we had gath- 
ered at the Rancho del Valedor at his 
bidding, ‘Sefiores,’ he said, ‘ I shall find 
need for the Spur in Galicia and the 


Asturias, and this seal of the Molinas is, 


perchance better known there than here ; 
yet, though I live or die, both shall re- 
turn to Mexico—for here I leave my 
heart in your keeping.’ And then came 
the Sefiorita Josefa and stood at his 
side—Corazon de Cristo! shall I ever 
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forget how beautiful in her womanhood! 
—she whom I had last seen as a child. 
‘TI entrust my daughter to your care — 
and what more he would have said re- 
mained unspoken, or at least unheard. 
Everywhere the rattle of swords spring- 
ing from their scabbards, Sefiores— 
everywhere oaths of fealty to the daugh- 
ter of the Broken Spur. And no voice 
rose louder than my own. I knelt at 
her feet; but never once did her eyes 
meet my own, for older men of greater 
note were there. So, when there was 
need of a trusted emissary to the far 
south, I asked the mission; and there | 
remained until our Emperor recalled 
me to help guard his threatened crown. 
And it chanced that the young wife of 
Don Esteban Benavides reigned as the 
acknowledged beauty of the imperial 
court, while Dofia Josefa hid in her 
mountains, surrounded by conspirators 
and fugitives.” 

I wondered that this fragment of a 
man should cling so steadfastly to his 
boyish fancies and jealousies. The story 
of the ring was to him but the tale of his 
own love and disappointment; yet, 
strangely enough, his tone betrayed 
nothing of bitterness. 

“ With the others, I stood pledged to 
obey whenever the wearer of the ring 
commanded. Don Carlos returned to 
Spain, and there came tidings from him 
but once, and then only to repeat the 
promises he had given. It is believed 
that he was killed in battle; yet his 
daughter would not have it so. The 
empire fell and a republic arose upon 
its ruins. President Victoria was suc- 
ceeded by Pedroza and Bustamente. 
Dozens of trivial insurrections blazed 
forth and were suppressed; and still the 
conspiracy of the Broken Spur lived 
and daily grew in strength. The world 
may be bought with gold and led in 
chains by woman's beauty, and Dona 
Josefa had much wealth at her command. 
And so she planned and labored and 
waited, eating out her heart with im- 
patience, while we, who had much at 
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stake and might not with honor forget 
our oath, stood with bound hands on 
the verge of the grave. Luckily the 
only outbreak on the part of her ad- 
herents was by a little band of peofs, 
led by a half-witted Spaniard who had 
thought to win all to his support by the 
aid of a counterfeit ring. He was found 
one morning with a dagger in his throat, 
and I shall ever credit your own Ramon 
with that praiseworthy bit of work. But 
some of his deluded followers were cap- 
tured and shot and the result was a loss 
to the cause of many friends. You have 
seen with your own eyes, Sefior, that 
the ring is held in bitter hatred by some 
and in reverence by others; its enemies 
are the descendants of those who fol- 
lowed a false Molina and were betrayed. 
Further than this, the conspiracy now 
stood revealed to the Government and 
measures were taken for its suppression. 
Bustamente secretly ordered the Sejfio- 
rita’s arrest and we could do nothing 
more than give her timely warning. The 
Rancho del Valedor was burned, but the 
bird had left its nest. For months your 
grandam kept in hiding among the 
mountains, guarded by Ramon and a 
trusty following of peons. At last she 
was driven to the coast, and at Vera 
Cruz escaped capture only through the 
aid of a wealthy German trader, whose 
vessel chanced to be lying at that port. 
Ramon brought us tidings of her escape, 
but not until months afterwards—and 
then it was the Senora Josefa Fultz who 
desired to remind us that our pledges 
still held good. Of the time and place 
of her marriage I know nothing.” 

And so this was all of it! Certainly 
an ample foundation for a mystery, but 
somehow I had rather expected more— 
or less. Had Don Esteban told me that 
I had been sent by an age-crazed woman 
upon a fool’s errand, I would have been 
better content—or had I learned that my 
heritage was something more valuable 
than half-forgotten and wholly regretted 
promises. For this I had been driven 
from home, forfeited the confidence of 
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my father, enmeshed Mrs. Abbie in perils 
from which there might be no escape. 
I could feel Don Esteban’s eyes silently 
reading my face as I sat pondering. 
Eliseo, ever considerate of another’s 
feelings, had produced and was shuffling 
his cards; presently he dealt two side by 
side upon the floor, Pedro dropped down 
facing him and I heard the clink of sil- 
ver. A lesson for me, this, had I been 
cursed with ambition: legends and plans 
of future aggrandizement, all alike for- 
gotten in a trivial game of monte! 

“Don Esteban,” I said presently, “ the 
faithfulness of heart and service that 
another failed to properly appreciate I 
would repay, in the only manner within 
my power, by asking your advice and 
guidance. Can anything of good come 
to Mexico or her people through re- 
viving, at this late day, the feuds and 
issues of a half-century ago?” 

“You will pardon me, Sefior, when I 
say that I had expected another ques- 
tion, and perhaps it had best be an- 
swered. Within a month you could 
gather an army of twenty thousand men, 
and this number might be doubled again 
and again before the test of battle would 
become unavoidable. The lower classes 
of society would rally to the Broken 
Spur, and by these I mean, not the 
honest peons alone, but thieves and 
criminals of all classes, who are ever 
ready to array themselves against an 
established government. <A_ successful 
revolution is among the possibilities, but 
its cost in blood and treasure would be 
enormous, and it could give to the coun- 
try nothing of personal privilege or na- 
tional status that is not already ours. 
On the other hand, the torch of insur- 
rection once lighted will be difficult to 
extinguish. Successful treason—if you 
will permit the word, Sefior—invariably 
breeds traitors. In the end your most 
trusted lieutenants would most likely 
turn against the hand that had shown 
them favors. This much I may say in 
warning. Yet, if you lead, we follow— 
every man that owes loyalty to the name 
of Benavides.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Rancho del Valedor. 


When I awoke next morning—or 
rather next day, for the noon hour was 
near—Ramon sat in patient watchful- 
ness beside my couch. Pedro told me 
later that the searching party had cov- 
ered the ground thoroughly for twenty 
miles to the eastward, and was then over- 
taken and recalled by a messenger he 
had dispatched shortly after our arrival. 
Fortunately the three squads had joined 
forces during their blind nocturnal 
rambling, so that the bearer of tidings 
in finding one had found all. They 
reached the hacienda before daybreak 
and I presume the skinner had managed 
to catch a few hours’ sleep; at any rate 
he showed no signs of fatigue, but looked 
quite fit and ready for almost anything. 
Neither could I discover indications of 
anger at the fright and trouble Mrs. 
Abbie and I had caused him, which was 
something of a disappointment, since 
an excuse for a quarrel was the one thing 
most ardently desired by myself. 

“You have seen Mrs. Abbie this morn- 
ing?” was my first query. 

“She is well and happy, Sefior. La 
Sefiora Dofia Ysabel Benavides y sus 
hijas —” 

““ Never mind about Madam Benavides 
and her daughters. How much farther 
on lies the end of our journey?” 

“El Rancho del Valedor?—a day’s 
ride, Sefior, with fresh horses.” 

‘Secure them at once. Captain Pedro 
rides with us, and we start within the 
hour.” 

“ And the Senora? ”’ 

“Stays here with her new friends. 
Tell her nothing —” 

“It’s so kind of you, Dicky dear,” in- 
terrupted a familiar voice just outside 
my door. “The Sefiora has her own 
way of finding out these little matters, 
and it’s easier than you think, now that 
I have the aid of Pedro and his lovable 
and accomplished sister. Hurry and 
dress, little boy. Your wages as ranch 


foreman are still going on, remember, 
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and the boss is waiting to hear her 
primero’s report.” 

That Mrs. Abbie would insist upon 
accompanying us I had not the slightest 
doubt, having knowledge of her in- 
satiable craving for adventure; yet it 
was my duty to exhaust every argument 
that might help dissuade her from such 
intent. The trip promised to be a weari- 
some one even for men, since I intended 
making it under spur and getting back 
to the hacienda in the shortest possible 
time. My promise to El Peletero com- 
pelled a visit to the rancho in his com- 
pany and should be carried out to the 
letter. Moreover, it was perhaps but 
natural that I should feel a desire to look 
upon the ruins of my grandam’s child- 
hood home—the stronghold of Don Car- 
los Molina in those troublous days be- 
fore the achievement of Mexican Inde- 
pendence. I explained to Mrs. Abbie 
over our coffee—for she was pleased to 
breakfast with me in my room—that 
necessity and sentiment alike compelled 
my going but that in her own case 
neither incentive applied. In fact, the 
Benavides home, with its surroundings, 
furnishings and denizens, should offer 
much more of interest than all the ruins 
—whether Spanish, Aztee or Toltec— 
between Yucatan and Sonora. Mrs. 
Abbie listened quietly, sipped her cof- 
fee with critical taste, added a trifle more 
of sugar and cream—and then silenced 
my timorous, half-hearted attack with a 
single broadside: 

“Tt is so fortunate that you don't 
need me, Dicky. Of course I could go 
if you insisted, but at the cost of a 
serious disappointment to myself, and 
possibly others. I wouldn’t like to dis- 
oblige Don Esteban—think of showing 
discourtesy to a man more than ten years 
dead !—and he has actually expressed a 
desire to make my acquaintance.” 

“Don Esteban! Is it possible you 
have already learned that secret?” 

“T don’t want to get angry with you, 
Dicky; but really you must accustom 
yourself to think without speaking. Why 


shouldn’t women be told secrets, I’d like 
to know? Show me one who hasn’t a 
hundred of her own that not a living 
soul ever guessed at. But the men—as 
transparent as water, if not as treacher- 
ous! Yes, I am to see Don Esteban, 
and intend learning a great deal more 
than was told you last night. Did you 
guess the true motif of that fencing 
incident ? ” 

“Tt looked like a deliberate attempt 
at murder. There was trickery in the 
foils and Eliseo most admirably per- 
formed his part.” 

“Perhaps it was as well that you 
could defend yourseli—the Latin races 
fancy an element of tragedy in their 
theatricals; but the gist of the matter is 
that our disabled and imprisoned vet- 
eran hungers for excitement, as any of 
us might under the same conditions. 
Pedro was telling me how, when two 
of the peons quarreled over a love affair, 
Don Esteban had them brought to his 
cell, put knives in their hands and ap- 
plauded the fierce battle that ended with 
the death of both. What a lovable old 
man, Dicky! he should have been the 
principal of a Boston high school.” 

Only Don Sebastian bade us good 
speed on our journey, for Captain Diego 
was still sleeping, and I had pleaded for 
permission to defer meeting the ladies 
of the family until my return. Lieuten- 
ant Gomez eyed me malevolently from 
the veranda, silently saluted his superior 
officer and resumed his cigarette. It 
was a relief to know that we were leav- 
ing him behind, for no face ever bore 
more plainly than his the outward signs 
of a treacherous heart and brain. 

“ How will you ride, Sefior? ” queried 
Pedro. 

“ As the speed of my horse gives me 
privilege, amigo. I would gladly enter- 
tain you tonight in the halls of the 
Molinas.” 

“Which means that I should lead, 
rather than Ramon,” was the laughing 
reply. “ You shall have your wish, but 
it is fortunate that we are well mounted.” 
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This fact became the more evident as 
the day aged and the difficulties of the 
way became better known. Where the 
road permitted we kept our horses at a 
gallop—frequently where I would per- 
sonally have preferred a slower pace— 
but the route led for leagues through 
rugged cafions and up and down steep 
declivities where speed was out of the 
question. Very few human habitations 
were passed and these of the more 
humble sort—adobe huts and pole jacals 
occupied by herdsmen and pulque gath- 
erers. When darkness came Ramon as- 
sumed our guidance, for four or five 
miles were still to be traversed, and for 
much of this distance it was necessary 
to walk and lead our horses. 

The circular valley in which the 
Rancho del Valedor had once stood was 
perhaps three-fourths of a mile across 
and surrounded by hills much too abrupt 
to be safely negotiated by mounted men. 
We reached it by following the bed of 
a stream between overhanging cliffs, 
which, so Ramon assured us, was the 
only practicable route. The way was 
sO narrow we were forced to ride in 
single file. ‘ Here, Sefiores,” quietly 
remarked the skinner, “six men, of 
whom I was one, halted for many hours 
the troop that Bustamente had sent 
against us. Men and horses fell before 
our bullets and under the rain of stones 
from the height; but it was only to gain 
time for Dofia Josefa’s escape—we knew 
the night of grief had befallen.” 

“T have heard of the battle, Ramon,” 
responded Captain Pedro; “it was told 
by the leader of the troop—a good two 
hundred men there were—that Molina’s 
peons swarmed like ants among the hills 
and died by the score before they would 
give way. And so you were six, all 
counted ? ” 

“Nor had we need of more, Sefior 
Capitan. At the last only four men held 
them in check, while I and another 
warmed the nest they had hoped to 
despoil. It was a merry blaze and gave 
us light for the first of our journey.” 
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It may chance that I will some time 
revisit this little valley in the mountains 
dividing Coahuila and Zacatecas, and 
view it over by the light of day. Of its 
surroundings I know practically noth- 
ing, save by hearsay; of the valley itself, 
only that we had to fight our way 
through cactus and chaparral until far- 
ther progress was barred by a broken 
wall of masonry. “The rancho—and 
here to our left is water,” said Ramon. 
“Let us drink and eat.” By the light 
of our camp-fire it was discoverable that 
the ruins comprised a considerable area, 
showing that the building had been a 
pretentious one for its time and place. 
The western wall stood intact for nearly 
its entire length—a good forty paces— 
but the others had fallen. The inner 
walls enclosing the patio had evidently 
been of adobe and the rains of forty 
years had melted them into a ragged 
mound of clay—a briar-grown parallelo- 
gram surrounding a briar-grown court. 
The blaze started by El Peletero’s torch 
must have performed its work most 
thoroughly, for of the consumable parts 
of the building there remained but a 
single charred beam-end imbedded in 
the wall. Bearing lights so that we 
might not tread upon a rattlesnake, 
Pedro and I circled the ruins and came 
upon a Moorish archway—doubtless the 
very same through which the youthful 
Don Esteban had sallied forth upon his 
perilous quest, cheered and sustained by 
the plighted word of his lady love. Op- 
posite this entrance, and some twenty 
paces from the wall, we found twin pil- 
lars, each a single stone, still holding se- 
cure the massive iron hinges of a van- 
ished gate; but not a trace remained of 
the outer defences of which they must 
have formed a part; and from this we 
deduced that the rancho had been sur- 
rounded by a stockade of small logs 





a 


serviceable defence against attack if the 
right sort of men were behind it. Ramon 
joined us here and led us through the 
archway to the patio. Comparatively 
little vegetation had started here, and 
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that little from a partial covering of 
ashes and soil over the stone flagging. 
Near the centre of the court our torches 
were placed together as the nucleus of a 
fire, to which we added material gath- 
ered from the chaparral, obediently fol- 
lowing the old man’s instructions though 
we could not guess his purpose. Next 
he produced a ball of thin cord, divided 
it in halves, and stretched lines diago- 
nally across the court from corner to cor- 
ner—thus ascertaining its exact centre. 
Hardly exact, of course, since the angles 
of the adobe walls could only be ap- 
proximated, but near enough for all prac- 
tical ends. Then from the point estab- 
lished he drew a line to the middle of 
the archway and measured down this 
line thrice the length of his carbine bar- 
rel—three times twenty inches or five 
feet. And next, with most provoking 
deliberation, the skinner proceeded to 
gather in his cord and wind it again in 
a ball. Pedro smiled, whistled a Mexi- 
can waltz and mentioned his belief that 
the moon would shortly rise. It should 
be unnecessary to state that my own im- 
patience was almost maddening. Accus- 
tomed to belittle the aims of my grandam 
and her confidential agent—believing as 
I did both were suffering from the de- 
mentia, the baseless hallucinations, 
which so often accompany senility—it 
had become a settled understanding that 
nothing more than morbid sentiment had 
prompted this visit of mine to the 
Rancho del Valedor. Yet Ramon’s pro- 
ceedings hinted most agreeably at buried 
treasures awaiting the heir of these long- 
untenanted ruins—at a faithfulness of 
service that had proven superior to sor- 
did temptation, thanklessness and dis- 
trust. But for this last consideration I 
should doubtless have thrown myself 
bodily upon the flagging, torn it from 
its bed and delved beneath with my bare 
hands. As I say, only a too long de- 
ferred but now happily awakened rec- 
ognition of Ramon’s worth hindered my 
robbing him of the crowning pleasure 
of his hundred and odd years. I had 


only a few fleeting minutes to wait; 
but upon the bare hope of this thing he 
had battled against Fate for half a 
century. 

“T would ask the Sefior to remem- 
ber,” he commenced humbly, “ that men 


have been born, grown old and died, . 


since last I lifted this stone at my mas- 
ter’s bidding. Thieves have lived in all 
lands and times and it may well chance 
that dishonest hands have been before 
us here. Still, I think our search will 
not come to nothing. Sefior Capitan, 
your arms are stronger than my own, 
and I would have Don Ricardo lay no 
finger to this task. Loosen the stone 
with your sword—so! it is easily 
moved. And now you should find an 
iron ring beneath.” 

“It is here, Ramon,” responded Pedro, 
after groping a moment in the loose 
earth. “Caramba! but it seems that my 
strength cannot move it. Ah! that 
stirred it a little but the soil is pressing 
it closely.” 

“Men were stronger in my day, per- 
haps.” 

Pedro muttered another oath, breathed 
deeply, gritted his teeth together and 
heaved into the light a cube of granite 
half as large as a cracker-box. “It is 
a queer-looking treasure to cost a man a 
broken back,” he growled; “ if there be 
more of the same sort, Ramon may test 
his own strength or leave them buried.” 

But the old Mexican was already 
kneeling on the flagging, his arm thrust 
in the hole to the shoulder, probing the 
lower depths with his knife. Presently 
he turned upon me a smile of satisfac- 
tion. “It is still here, Sefior—did you 
hear the steel strike it?” 

We listened in breathless silence, and 
in that brief interval caught a startling 
sound of wholly unexpected nature. 
Outside the walls to the eastward the 
chaparral rustled—a stone rolled and 
rattled as though struck by an incautious 
foot. “We are watched, Sefiores,” 
whispered Ramon hoarsely ; “ scatter the 
fire and hurry to the horses—not as you 
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came but by the break in the wall. I 
will follow.” 

We obeyed with the promptitude of 
frightened children—crashing through 
the inner barrier of briars and stumbling 
over heaps of fallen masonry. It was 
no slight task to surmount a head-high 
wall, and, as I sat astride its top, the 
thought flashed across my mind that 
Ramon would never accomplish it with- 
out assistance, burdened as probably he 
might be. The darkness was growing 
less intense, for the moon had already 
risen, though not yet visible above the 
hills. I could distinguish the outlines of 
the gateway, and suddenly from its 
shadow flashed a ruddy blaze and ‘the 
ruins rang with a loud report. A shot 
from my revolver answered and I fol- 
lowed it with two more in quick suc- 
cession, though it would have been by 
the merest chance that either found a 
living target. My purpose was only to 
check a possible rush to the inner court 
and must have failed even in this, for of 
a sudden Ramon’s cracked voice was 
raised in a torrent of Spanish impreca- 
tions and then the familiar roar of his 
carbine smote my ears. I listened for a 
second report, but, instead, leisurely 
footsteps approached the wall—a limp- 
ing yet catlike tread that there was no 
mistaking. “ Your hand, Sefior,” came 
the skinner’s even, imperturbable voice; 
“but first take this casket—it has little 
weight. Ah! by the other arm, Don 
Ricardo, for this sleeve is slippery with 
blood.” 

“You are wounded!” 


“A knife in the shoulder. It-is noth- 
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ing; but we must make haste to leave 
the valley. Have you the horses?” 

“ They are waiting,” called Pedro be- 
yond the corner of the wall. ‘“ Nombre 
del Diablo! it is well we had not un- 
saddled! Assist him, amigo—his bridle 
hand hangs helpless.” 

But Ramon was in his saddle before 
the words were spoken. We gave little 
heed to the chaparral now, for rifles be- 
gan barking spitefully as soon as we 
had left the protection of the wall. It 
was random. shooting, however, the 
marksmen being guided by hearing 
rather than sight, and in a few minutes 
we had entered the cafion and were 
cheered by Ramon’s declaration that our 
enemies would fear an ambuscade here 
and doubtless lose much time in conse- 
quence. 

“These mountain robbers are ever 
cowards,” remarked Pedro scornfully. 
“A soldier is shamed who shows them 
his back.” 

“Mira! they are brave, those soldiers 
of El Presidente!” laughed Ramon; 
“but a brave heart should be guarded 
by a sure hand, lest mishaps chance. 
Capitan Pedro, your troop is this night 
shorter by a man and it may be two— 
for not all of Don Ricardo’s bullets were 
wasted.” 

“A man of my troop?” 

“Si, Sefior! Though his breast was 
so near that the fire followed the bullet; 
yet, in the flash I saw a face as familiar 
as your own. It is as I say, the blow is 
worse than wasted that misses th 
heart.” 


To be continued. 
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“There is certainly thing in 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 











TROUT FISHING IN THE SIERRAS. 


By FRANCIS R. STEEL. 


HE afternoon is al- 
ready half gone when 
you step into the 
cold, clear water of 
the snow-fed trout 
stream. On _ either 
side the cafion walls 
rise steeply, mantled 
to their very tops in 
tier on tier of silent, 
sombre firs. At your 
feet the river shouts 
and gurgles, frothy- 
lipped, around the 
rocks and ledges of a 
shallow riffle. 
Standing knee- 
deep in the leaping 
water, you take out 
your fly-book and 
carefully select your 
flies. Black Gnat? no—too dark. Brown 
Hackle? yes, he’s always good. Royal 
Coachman? just the thing. Professor? 
yes, he’ll just complete the string. Then 
you tie them on and wade to the middle 
of the stream. Gently the gaudy 
feathers fall—now upon the whirlpools 
of a little eddy, now just below a tiny 
fall, now on the tail of a riffle just where 
the swift current blends with the quiet 
water of the pool below. It is pleasure 
enough to feel the light rod bend and 











spring like a live thing under the subtle 
wrist, and to send the gossamer leader 
with its string of pretty deceits deli- 
cately, accurately, here, there and every- 
where across the swirling current. Then 
when the trout strike—lively, silver-and- 
crimson water sprites—a thrill of pure 
joy runs through you. With practiced 
hand you strike, play and land them, or 
mayhap they get away—it matters little. 
Thus you go, from pool to pool, from 
riffle to riffle, through hours of trans- 
cendent delight. 

Then you reach a place where the 
river narrows, curbed and harrowed be- 
tween imprisoning granite banks, until, 
tormented at last beyond endurance, it 
leaps out and down with an angry roar 
of boiling, white waters over a ten-foot 
fall into a limpid pool below. It is a mag- 
nificent spot—just the place where the 
daddy of trouts might choose to lurk. 
With infinite caution you drop the flies 
at the edge of the tumbling water and 
skitter them across the swift current in 
little, fluttering jumps. Just as you are 
about to lift the line from the water, a 
great, dark back rolls up; your tail fly 
goes out of sight, and with a yell you 
strike, strike hard—harder than you 
should—with a half-frightened, nervous 
strength. Then as the gray shadows 
creep silently, one by one, over the river 
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there is a battle royal indeed. Up, across 
and down the pool the great rainbow 
goes—leaping, leaping and _ leaping 
again; his red sides glistening; grace, 
beauty and power in every line of his 
silver-mailed body, in every flip of his 
orange-tipped fins. With your whole 
soul in the work you play and reel and 
fight him, rush after rush, leap after 
leap—strained, agonized, striving in 
your every movement. You must not, 
cannot lose him. It is no mere question 
of a fish: vague, undefinable reasons 
there are which make it absolutely neces- 
sary for you to win. 

Now it is twilight and the fight is still 
on; but the great trout’s rushes are 
shorter and his strength not so resistless. 
At last, with a final despairing flounce, 
he gives up. Gently, very gently, you 
draw him to your feet. Stealthily, very 
stealthily, you slip the net under him 
and quickly scoop him up. Then with a 
whoop you make for shore, with the 
mammoth trout dragging heavy in your 
arms. Then only do you realize that 
night has come. But it does not matter. 
Nothing matters now; for as you take 
the dim trail back to camp you are 
happy, happy, happy. 

Berkeley, Calif. 





A FAMOUS TROUT STREAM. 





See Frontispiece—page 390. 

Many an enthusiastic sportsman is al- 
ready beginning to dream of the peace- 
ful vacation hours which he means to 
spend by some deep, cool stream where 
the brook trout plays. Many others are 
puzzled to know just where to find the 
best fishing grounds, and how to reach 
them. To these perplexed ones we would 
talk of the glories of Nipigon River. 
The angler’s paradise, is this river— 
having been pronounced by sportsmen 
for the past twenty years as the King of 
Trout Streams. Famous for its speckled 
beauties and charming scenery, the Nip- 
igon is the largest and clearest body of 
water flowing into Lake Superior. The 
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river is 43 miles long and averages 285 
ft. in width, although in many places it 
is said to be over 2 miles wide. The true 
brook trout is found in this stream, of a 
size without parallel anywhere. The 
average weight of a Nipigon trout is 
from 1 to 3 lbs., but six-pounders are 
not unusual. The Nipigon angler often 
complains that he gets too many fish— 
more than he can possibly use. 

It is now very convenient for the 
sportsman to reach Nipigon—taking 
passage from his home, no matter where 
located, and, connecting with. the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, he does not leave 
his car until reaching Nipigon Station. 
All the necessary supplies for a fishing 
trip up the famous river may be obtained 
right near the depot at Nipigon, includ- 
ing guides and canoes. The usual rent 
for canoes ranges from 50 cts. to $1.00 
a day, and guides ask from $1.00 to $2.00 
a day, including board. The trout sea- 
son is from May 15 to Sept. 15; the fish- 
ing is at its best during July and August 
—the waters being much too high during 
June, which is the season of rain in this 
part of the world. Full information in re- 
gard to railway rates will be cheerfully 
furnished by any of the agents of the 
C. P. R., whose great long trains rush 
daily across the continent, passing over 
the massive iron bridge that now spans 
the rushing river. The exquisite scenery 
of the river Nipigon will linger forever 
in the memory of the one who visits it, 
even for one brief day. With its mag- 
nificent falls and chutes, its quiet pools 
and lacy eddies, fringed with mossy 
banks and drooping ferns, it presents an 
ever-changing scene of enchantment and 
delight. Hester Hope. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA SPORT. 





Dear Sports AFieLp: It has long 


been a wish of mine that some disciple 
of Izaak Walton who is capable of do- 
ing the subject justice would tell your 
readers some of the good things that 
are in store for ye fisherman in the 

















swift creeks and rivers, crystal lakes 
and innumerable gulfs, bays and estu- 
aries that make British Columbia the 
most desirable place on this green earth 
for a summer outing. As I am not equal 
to the task, I will content myself with 
telling you the experience of three small 
boys who spent their vacation last sum- 
mer at the mouth of the Naas River 
and enjoyed themselves in a way that 
falls to the lot of but few. 

Fred, Willie and Frank Lord are the 
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ther out in the stream and that a trot 
line was the proper thing to use. Their 
nrst efforts were not so satisfactory, 
for, while there was no end to the num- 
ber of fish, it was quite another thing 
to land a 50-pound halibut; for unless 
you gaff Mr. Halibut before he gets his 
head above water he will give you the 
surprise of your life and leave you 
dangling an empty hook in your hand— 
a wiser and a wetter fisherman. But the 
greatest excitement was to land a good 
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BROUGHT TO BOOK AT LAST. Shark Caught in British Columbia Waters by the Lord Boys. 





sons of a prominent cannery man and 
it was but natural that Paterfamilias 
should want the company of his off- 
spring while sojourning in the North 
and just as natural that they should take 
to boating and fishing when there was 
nothing with which to amuse themselves 
save boats and a river full of fish. At 
first they were content to fish from the 
wharf—catching trout, skates, soles 
and an occasional halibut, but they soon 
learned that the big fellows were fur- 


big shark, and they are very numerous 
in these waters. When hooked they 
seem like an immense log, except for a 
tendency to zig-zag from side to side 
as they are being towed in; sometimes 
they will roll over and over, taking up 
the line until every hook is fastened in 
their bodies; in this state they are easily 
towed ashore and dispatched. The boys 
soon learned the knack of handling 
them, as well as the gamy halibut, and 
were able to supply the entire camp and 
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all passing steamers with more fish than 
Nemo ever dreamed of. The enclosed 
photo shows a successful landing of one 
of these monsters by the young trio. 
When landed they are knocked on the 
head, the liver taken out for rendering 
and the body cast overboard, and it is a 
strange sight to see them slowly swim 
away as if nothing had happened to mar 
the even tenor of their life. Thus these 
young Lords put in two months of long 
summer days, with never a thought that 
many a man would have gladly given a 
small fortune to be in their boat for a 
single day. 

Some day I hope to tell you some- 
thing about salmon fishing as an indus- 
try and shall accompany it by photo- 
graphs that will sustain it for “a 
whopper.” W. G. Ettiorr. 

Vancouver, B. C. 


-_ 


A DEFENCE OF THE GENTLE ART. 








The Outlook of Sept. 8 last contained 
an article by J. H. McFarland entitled, 
The Gentle Art of Killing Fish, in which 
he throws down the gauntlet to fisher- 
men in these three questions: 

1. Why does the fisherman enjoy killing fish 
with long-drawn-out torture, and not primarily 
for food? 

2. Why is his ‘‘ gentle ’’ art not the refine- 
ment of cruelty? 

3. Why is it essentially different from other 
things men have done for the joy of killing? 


Later the author says: ‘“ That it is 
entirely right to fish for food in the way 
that will most quickly supply the food, I 
would maintain with any one,” and 
“that fishing of the type about which I 
am inquiring (namely, with light elastic 
rod and fine line and not primarily for 
food) is the refinement of a most un- 
gentle art of cold-blooded enjoyment of 
a creature’s death struggle, I must so far 
regretfully conclude. If I am wrong, 
let the fisherman so prove.” 

Mr. McFarland weakens his argument 
greatly by admitting that it is right to 
take fish for food, for now he cannot 
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use the vegetarian’s plea that animal 
food is unnecessary and a relic of the 
barbarous ages; that it brutalizes a peo- 
ple to raise animals for slaughter and 
food; that eating fish, flesh or fowl is 
little better than cannibalism, etc. 

There is much to be said on this ques- 
tion from the vegetarian’s standpoint, 
but not so much from Mr. McFarland’s. 
To refer to his first question: The fish- 
erman does not kill with torture, nor 
is the pain long-drawn-out. Most fish 
are caught for food and are hooked in 
the gristly lips, where the sensibility is 
least, and usually are landed within 3 or 
at the most 5 minutes. With very large 
savage fish and very light tackle, as in 
muscallonge fishing, the time is longer, 
but as delicate hook and tackle is used 
the pain must be almost nil. A true 
sportsman only takes what can be read- 
ily used for food; if he does more he 
is a game hog and is justly ostracized 
by real fishermen, who kill quickly, 
without torture, and for food as well as 
for sport. Now let us study Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s better way of doing the kill- 
ing. He takes the fish “in the quickest 
way to supply the food.’’ What are these 
quickest ways of obtaining fish for food? 

1. Spearing—speedy and sure, but cruel and 
illegal. 

2. Drawing off the water of ponds and scoop- 
ing up the stranded fish. Surely the author 
does not recommend this wholesale destruction 
of large and small fish alike. 

3. Seining fish, or using traps or fish wheels 
and then killing the large ones with a club. 

This last is the quickest, surest and 
easiest way of securing fish for food. 
And from the standpoint of the fish is 
probably the least painful. But in most 
waters it is illegal; it destroys many 
small fish; requires big nets or traps or 
wheels and many men and gives the fish 
no opportunity to escape. It is abhor- 
rent to the true fisherman. 

Then we have dynamiting—a swift 
and sure way of obtaining fish for food; 
but it is illegal and destroys all sizes 
and kinds of fish, with no possibility of 
escape. It seems certain that Mr. Mc- 


























Farland would reject all of these meth- 
ods, yet all are speedy and secure fish 
for food in the quickest way possible. 

This leaves but one more method— 
namely, with hook and line; strong 
tackle, spring hooks or gang hooks are 
needed, so that we can at once jerk the 
fish out and kill it. A good tackle and 
strong muscle, as in fishing for cod, are 
all that is needed. No skill, no fighting 
chance for the fish with this or with 
any of these five methods. They are the 
only quick and sure ways I can think of. 
I must now answer Mr. McFarland’s 
third question, that fishing by any of 
these methods is not essentially different 
from other modes of killing. In every 
case the object is money or food at the 
least outlay of time, thought, labor or 
expense and the only thing required is 
to get the fish as quickly as possible, but 
get them. 

Truly, rather than to catch fish in any 
of these unfair ways, it is better to 
side with the vegetarian and fish not at 
all; nor eat fish, for by so doing we en- 
courage one of these five methods. Con- 
trast this with fly or bait casting, where 
light tackle is used—only one hook be- 
ing allowed and where the odds are all 
in favor of the fish. It is a rarely skill- 
ful fisherman who lands one-half or 
even one-third of his fish. The true fish- 
erman scorns to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the fish, but meets it in a fair 
contest of skill. If live bait be used, it 
must be admitted that there is cruelty 
practiced, for the frog, the minnow or 
the worm so impaled have no oppor- 
tunities of escape; but to the fish, hooked 
in its gristly tough jaws and played a 
few minutes, there is little if any cruelty. 
If it unfortunately swallows the hook, 
then there must be severe pain, but in 
that case it gives up speedily—so Mr. 
McFarland must approve of the plan. 
Taking life in any way, no matter how 
quickly, has its cruel side and fishing is 
no exception. The fish do not enjoy be- 
ing caught or killed, and, looking at it 
irom the fishes’ point of view, all fishing 
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is cruel and eating them most horrible. 
I maintain that fly or bait fishing with 
light elastic rod and line and a single 
hook is sportsmanlike and is essentially 
different from killing for the joy of kill- 
ing and vastly different from killing for 
gain. The fish are killed for food in the 
fairest known method of fishing and 
with the minimum amount of pain. Let- 
ting fish “drown in the air” or suffer 
in any way after being caught is the 
refinement of cruelty and should never 
be tolerated by anyone; least. of all by 
the real lover of sport. 

Sportsmen fish for food and pleasure 
combined, but use the lightest tackle that 
can catch the fish—thus matching their 
skill against that of the fish and giving 
it a fair chance for its life. Where fish- 
ing is allowed at all, this is the only 
sportsmanlike way of securing edible 
game fish. The argument that even the 
fisherman’s light tackle, if attached to a 
harness on a powerful swimmer, would 
be exceedingly difficult to break, is very 
misleading. In a swimming contest, any 
5-pound game fish is more than the equal 
in every way of even the most powerful 
swimmer. The fish is in his element; 
the swimmer is not, but is at such mani- 
fest disadvantage as to make this argu- 
ment non-admissible. 

There is fright and pain for the fish, 
no matter how it is killed, but with the 
fisherman’s method there is hope and 
an opportunity for escape, but not with 
the sure and quick way of fishing for. 
food. The latter will brutalize men more 
or less, but the sportsman learns to love 
his quarry; to see that efficient laws are 
passed for its protection; and that the 
open seasons are short and only limited 
numbers are taken. The effect of fishing 
on the man is fine from a physical stand- 
point. It gives him alertness, health, 
vigor, patience, perseverance, optimism, 
love of the God of the Open, and I be- 
lieve it helps him morally and mentally 
as well. The best, most manly and gen- 
erous men of my _ acquaintance are 
sportsmen. In them we find our finest, 
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bravest types of men. This is a senti- 
mental, possibly an effeminate age, and 
we tend to relieve and prevent suffer- 
ing in man and beast and fish alike. This 
is well and as it should be, but pain and 
death are necessary to all, and we can- 
not prevent them if we would. If we 
eat fish, we must first catch and kill 
them; as chloroforming them is imprac- 
tical, let us use this—the only fair way. 
By becoming vegetarians is the only 
logical way of ending this slaughter of 
the animal creation. If we are not will- 
ing to do this, then are fishermen illogi- 
cal in asking Mr. McFarland to unite 
with them in securing efficient fish and 
game laws, which tolerate only fishing 
with hook and line, in such a way as to 
give the fish at least an equal chance for 
its life and at the minimum amount of 
pain? This is the sportsman’s way. 
The author in question condemns 
tarpon fishing because the fish is not edi- 
ble, though it gives the zest, excitement 
and health that to many men make life 
worth living. It gives such pleasure and 
enjoyment to the lucky fisherman that 
the experience may add months, even 
years, to his life. I admit we all have 
some of the red blood of the savage in 
us and I believe that on that very red 
blood depends the hope of the nation 
and the world and that it should be culti- 
vated rather than eliminated. The 
health, courage, alertness, resourceful- 
ness and skill developed in man by an 
hour’s contest with that shark of the 
Gulf, the tarpon, hooked as he is on a 
tough part of the lip, is worth far more 
to the world than is the comfort of the 
tarpon, who is practically uninjured but 
simply very weary after an hour’s 
strenuous work. The September Sports 
AFIELD had an article by Harry Mallory 
on Tarpon Fishing in Mexico, in which 
he says truly that “a 30-strand line— 
tensile strength, 60 lbs.—and a 15-oz. 
rod to catch a 150-lb. fighting machine, 
put the odds all in favor of the fish, as 
they should be, and add greatly to the 
fun as well as the glory of the sport. 





While the average tarpon is usually 
beached in 30 minutes or less, a large 
tarpon will often resist the most skillful 
fisherman for more than an hour before 
it is safe to attempt the landing. His 
maximum speed has been calculated to 
be 80 miles an hour, and as the pre- 
scribed line is not strong enough to lift 
one-half the fish off the ground, if h- 
were cut in two, it is easily seen why 
the odds are all on the side of the fish. 
At Tampico it is the custom to take the 
tarpon ashore, beach him, and after the 
measurements are taken he is returned 
to the water. After a moment’s rest he 
swims off, to join his companions—a 
wiser tarpon perhaps but little worse for 
his novel experience, for the hook is 
usually imbedded in tough, gristly tissue, 
from which it is extracted without harm 
to the fish. The average percentage of 
success in fishing for tarpon is 33 1-3, 
taking season after season.” This an- 
swers the third question, for if the joy 
of killing was the object, these fish could 
be easily and readily killed by dynamite 
or with powerful hooks and lines. Then, 
too, only edible fish are killed, for the 
rest are returned to the water, tired but 
uninjured. 

I have endeavored to answer Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s questions from the standpoint 
of the fish, and of the fisherman as well. 
Briefly, the answers to his questions are: 


1, The sportsman’s method of securing fish 
for food is the fairest, least painful, least 
wasteful and quickest lawful method of catch- 
ing fish. The non-edible fish are not killed but 
are returned, practically unharmed, to the water. 
In neither case is there killing of the fish with 
long-drawn-out torture. If there be any tor- 
ture, it is as slight and brief as consistent with 
securing the fish for food. 

2. The gentle art being as quick and as 
nearly painless as man’s ingenuity makes pos- 
sible, is the refinement of fishing, with the least 
possible cruelty. 

3. The effect on man is the real point at 
issue. How does the sportsman differ from 
the butcher? Both kill for food in as speedy 
and as nearly painless manner as possible. 


The butcher gives the animal no 
chance, but kills for food and the 





















































market. His calling, however repugnant 
to the humanitarian, is legitimate and 
necessary so long as mankind eats fish 
or flesh. No one will contend that it ele- 
vates him but rather the reverse. Hunt- 
ing and fishing in the least cruel way 
known—the sportsman’s way—secures 
food, and far more than food—for it 
tends to make the sportsman healthful, 
strong, virile and resourceful. 
Sportsmen—from the time of George 
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Mr. McFarland, the difference is the 
effect on the man, and that difference is 
so great as to be immeasurable. We 
hope that you will gladly, not regret- 
fully, “conclude that you were wrong” 
and that you will now join the ranks of 
the fishermen, where lovers of justice 
and fair play, like yourself, are to be 
found in overwhelming numbers. 

E. C. Heim, M. D. 

Beloit, Wis. 








A STRING OF TROUT FROM 


LAKE PEND D’'OREILLE, 





Washington and Daniel Boone to the 
present day—have been typical Amer- 
icans: men full of rich red blood who 
loved their homes and their country and 
of whom we are all justly proud. They 
are men of the highest type of man- 
hood, and there can be no doubt but 
that their love of fair hunting and fish- 
ing has helped to place them in the fore- 
front of created things. They are strong 
and true men, on whom the home and 
the nation has never called in vain. 





Our picture shows -N. G. Sisson, of 
Hope, Idaho, and M. Metzel, also of 
Hope, on their return from a few hours’ 
fishing in Lake Pend d’Oreille, Idaho, 45 
miles east of Spokane. Mr. Sisson, who 
appears on the left, is one of the most 
enthusiastic fishermen and duck-hunters 
in the Pacific Northwest and he knows 
the waters and fishing grounds of the 
Spokane district in an exceptionally 
thorough manner. 
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BOB WHITE ON THE LOWLANDS. 





Although the quail is looked upon as 
an upland bird—resorting to low ground 
and river meadows only in times of 
drought or when driven there for pro- 
tection from cold winter winds or flying 
there because it may be the nearest cover 
when they are flushed by the sportsman 
on the upland fields—it sems to be a 
fact that, in the part of New Jersey in 
which most of my life has been passed, 
a bevy has now and then been hatched 
and reared on grounds not ordinarily 
looked upon by sportsmen as quail 
ground, and, unless disturbed by freshets, 
staying there the entire year. I have 
records of more than one such bevy 
found by me (or, rather, by my setters) 
on the meadows of the Delaware Valley 
between Trenton and Bordentown. Why 
I know not, but these birds did not act 
like the upland ones. After being flushed 
as a bevy, they would fly to the nearest 
small thicket (no large ones are there) 
or woodcock cover they could find. If 
no such places were nearby, they would 
drop into rushes or any tall grass. When 
again approached by the dogs, they did 
not lie to be pointed, but would run like 
the sora rails and then rise out of gun- 
shot. Keeping on the move in this way, 
there was no loss of scent and no trouble 
for the dogs in following them up, but 
the difficulties in getting shots at them 


were increased. Taken altogether, I 
have always found these lowland quail 
to be a much less satisfactory sort to go 
after than those living the year through 
on the uplands; and this is not written 
of one isolated bevy, living on the mead- 
ows through one particular year, but of 
other bevies found there in other years. 
As to the question of quail withholding 
their scent (involuntarily) after being 
once flushed, I must decline to write 
fully of this here. Recently I cid so in 
other columns, stating my belief and the 
55 years’ experience on which that belief 
was based. What was the result? A 
writer, who thinks himself a sportsman, 
not only saw fit to differ with me in 
opinion—a thing he had a right to do— 
but did it in such an unsportsmanlike 
way (practically calling me a liar) that 
my self-respect required me to give no 
further reply. As a rule then I may say 
that, in my experience, quail ere, when 
hatched and raised on the meadows, are 
wilder and depend more upon running 
than flying to escape from danger than 
do those frequenting the uplands. Un- 
fortunately, but as might have been ex- 
pected, owing to the stupidity of our 
so-called game laws, these birds, which 
could be found here reasonably plentiful 
in my boyhood, are no longer with us in 
numbers sufficient to be worthy of men- 
tion, though they ave worthy of what 
the law does not give them—namely, 
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absolute protection the whole year round 
and for the next ten years. But the 
game laws of New Jersey are proverbi- 
ally a farce and have been for years. If 
such were not the case, the shooting of 
all game would end with the year. In- 
stead, ducks, geese, brant, snipe and 
shore birds can be killed up to May 1. 
Woodcock can be killed in July, when 
not half-grown. Is it at all strange that 
it no longer pays to keep setters or 
pointers here? The wonder to me is 
that a Bob White or a woodcock is ever 
seen or heard, where from 30 to 40 
years ago there were many. Speaking 
of quail living on the meadows exclu- 
sively, recalls to my mind a particular 
bevy I once found on a meadow of my 
old home farm. I was out (without a 
gun), exercising one of my dogs. It 
was in the shooting season. Just before 
sunset, the dog pointed in some coarse 
grass. On going up to him, I saw a 
bevy squatted in the grass, as if they in- 
tended to roost there. Taking my dog 
by the collar, I led him away and went 
to the house for my gun. Returning to 
the meadow, the birds flushed wild, but 
I made a long shot and got one. The 
rest scattered around on the meadow, 
and as it was too dark to see well I left 
them. The next day, and many times 
after, I and others found this same bevy 
in or near the same place, but, though 
they would lie to be pointed they would 
invariably flush before I could get within 
shot. When found after being scattered, 
they would run ahead of the pointing 
dogs and would not flush at all; and, so 
far as I could learn from others who 
tried for them, the one bird I killed was 
the only one ever killed by any one. I 
can recall to mind (in other years), two 
other bevies. the birds of which acted in 
the same way. I believe, and always 
have believed, that game birds (and per- 
haps others) vary what are usually con- 
sidered their normal habits to suit the 
localities in which they may have elected 
to reside. If this is not so, why should 
I have been able to find, not once but 
often, Wilson’s snipe on dry, open pas- 
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ture-fields and again in thick swampy 
woodlands, where the naturalists of ear- 
lier days told us they never were to be 
found? Again, I have found woodcock 
on open but wet meadows, and at other 
times late in autumn, a mile or more 
away from any water and where there 
was no sign of moisture in the soil. My 
experience is that the old-time, cast-iron 
rule that “upland game is found only on 
the uplands; and lowland game only and 
always on the lowlands,” is a fallacy not 
supported by facts; and, further, that 
the sportsman looking for any one kind 
of game only in the places where the 
old-time authorities say it must be 
sought, will miss many chances of get- 
ting it on ground where some say it 
never will be found. Why, just to illus- 
trate this, I may point to the fact that I 
once shot a big, fat, healthy broad-bill 
duck on a small stream running through 
the centre of a well populated village, 
whereas the books would have us believe 
that this particular variety of duck is 
only to be found on our larger rivers, 
lakes, bays and sea coasts. What in- 
duced this duck to go to a place which, 
according to Audubon or Wilson, was 
entirely outside of its natural bounds, as 


- laid down by them and others? Itisa 


question to which I can give no answer. 
But what has happened with one kind 
of game it is at least fair to suppose may 
happen with other kinds. Take for an 
illustration of this a well-known bird 
(though in no sense a game-bird), the 
golden-shafted woodpecker, flicker or 
“high-holder.” According to old-time 
rules, this bird is strictly arboreal; yet 
it feeds quite as often on the ground as 
from trees and quite often at a distance 
from the latter. If in the old days of the 
muzzleloader it was right to rely on the 
above quoted rule, that time has now, 
passed. Conditions then were different 
in many ways from those of today: guns 
and sportsmen were fewer; cover for 
many kinds of game was more abundant, 
with perhaps a greater variety of wild 
seeds for granivorous game to feed on. 
Each and all of these things have helped 
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to change either wholly or in part the 
habits and often the haunts of some of 
our game; and, in view of these facts, I 
hold that it is not strange that we now 
sometimes find them where in our boy- 
hood days we would never have thought 
of looking for them, and with habits 
more or less changed to suit their new 
surroundings. Tuos. C. ABBOTT. 





BOB CATS I HAVE MET. 





While all enthusiastic sportsmen are 
regretting the gradual but certain ex- 
tinction of our large game in Southern 
and Central California, they are apt to 
overlook the fact that there is still sport 
to be had in these very localities, and of 
the most exciting kind too. This brings 
me to my subject, and, while some may 
look at the coyote and wild-cat with dis- 
dain and refuse to call hunting them 
sport, I can assure all who have not 
tried it that it is well worth while. 

It was my good fortune to spend 
some six years on a cattle ranch in the 
Coast Range Mountains, a few miles 
from the famous Lick Observatory (a sec- 
tion which is a perfect paradise for small 
game), being for the most part thickly 
overgrown with live oak, chaparral and 
manzanita. At the time I refer to the 
coyotes and bob cats, as they are called 
there, were making serious inroads on 
the ranchers’ poultry and an occasional 
calf or young pig would be missed as 
well. We tried every means to rid the 
valley of the varmints, but would have 
had but little success had it not been for 
the dogs. On one of the large ranches 
there was a pack of about 20 hounds— 
most of them thoroughbred foxhounds 
and the rest a mixture of bloodhound 
and foxhound. But during the four 
years they were kept I know of only two 
coyotes they ran down in fair open 
chase, and as for cats and lynx they 
were worse than useless. On our ranch 
we had only two dogs. Both were 
mongrels but past-masters of the art of 
cat hunting. Bing was a large, ungain- 
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ly dog but as full of fight and endurance 
as a bulldog. Jack was smaller and had 
hound blood but was mostly “jes’ plain 
dawg”; nevertheless, he had a nose that 
could follow a day old trail through dry 
stubble and over scorched rocks in a 
way that made that thoroughbred pack 
ashamed of themselves. Our record in 
one winter with these two dogs was 21 
cats and 14 coons killed, besides which 
there were several that the dogs treed 
and we failed to get. Although I have 
never known a cat to attack a man, they 
are not at all bashful when cornered and 
have more fight and cussedness in them, 
pound for pound, than any animal I 
know of. To illustrate their nerve, I’ll 
tell what happened once within 100 yds. 
of the house in broad daylight. 

One afternoon I saddled my pony to 
go out and herd in the work horses. As 
I was riding through the feed corral the 
pony shied at a little clump of sage- 
brush and began to snort and back 
away; while out from behind the bush 
stalked a big bob cat with our white 
rooster in his mouth. Instead of mak- 
ing off with his prey or taking to a tree, 
of which there were plenty near, he laid 
the chicken down and stood in the trail, 
defiantly shaking his head. Say! how 
I longed for a gun! but as I had none I 
whistled for the dogs which were some 
distance behind. They came ina hurry, 
but one—a bird dog belonging to a 
neigbor—was afraid of the cat after the 
first rush, in which she got a fore-paw 
badly bitten; so old Bing sailed in sin- 
gle-handed—and what a fight that was! 

Bing was looking for a throat grip, 
and the cat, lying on his back,’ was 
scratching and ripping with all four sets 
of claws, while his jaws kept clicking 
like steel traps. Neither one was wast- 


ing breath and the only sound was an 
occasional yelp of pain and rage from 
the dog or a muffled snarl from the cat. 
Finally they clinched—Bing with his 
teeth in the cat’s ribs just back of the 
fore-leg and the cat ripping up the dog’s 
flanks with those terrible sharp hind 
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claws. I was getting interested by this 
time, so got off the horse and tried to 
use my heavy loaded quirt; but they 
were making about 70 revolutions per 
minute and I was more apt to hit Bing 
than the cat. Finally I succeeded in 
prying a sharp picket out of the corral 
fence and with one desperate jab broke 
the cat’s back. This put his hind-legs 
out of commission and Bing soon finished 
the game by breaking his neck. I would 
have liked to have seen them fight to a 
finish without my interference, but con- 
cluded I had seen enough for once and 


on and help me. When we reached the 
cafion it was nearly dark, but the dogs 
still had the kittens treed. I wrapped 
my arms in sacks and went after those 
kittens; but, in spite of sacks and gaunt- 
lets, I can still show several long white 
scars on my wrists that testify to the 
gameness of those six weeks old kittens. 
We kept them at the ranch that summer 
and one eventually found his way to the 
Chutes in San Francisco. The other 
remained to the last a savage, untamable 
beast of prey and finally had to be shot 
because he killed every chicken that 














JOE BUSTER AT BREAKFAST. 





had better save the old dog as much as 
possible. 

On another occasion I was hunting 
stray cattle in a deep brushy caiion, 
when I came onto an old female and two 
kittens. The kittens hustled up a little 
laurel tree and the old cat circled round 
and round in the brush. Both my hunt- 
ing dogs were with me but I wanted to 
capture the kittens alive; so I called 
them off the old cat’s trail and told them 
to watch the laurel bush that held the 
kittens. I hurried down to the ranch 
house, got my shotgun and a lot of grain 
sacks, and told one of the boys to come 


came within the length of his chain. 
Napa, California. B.W. Avams. 





A STRANGE PET. 


Inclosed find photo of an unusual pet, 
which may be of interest to the readers 
of Sports AFIELD. This porcupine 
answers to the name Joe Buster, and 
will walk on his hind legs for apples, 
candy, etc. He never gets angry and 
is an ideal pet in every way. To know 
these little animals is to like them. 

Linwoop FL. nt, 

North Waterford, Maine. 
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Sport with us at this season of the 
year is limited almost entirely to the 
pursuit of the “Game Bird Magnificent.” 
I know of no game that has diminished 
in numbers so rapidly as our wild tur- 
key. Indeed, game laws are powerless 
in the case of this bird’s preservation, 
since by nature the wild turkey requires 
a comparatively wide range of territory 
over which to range. The country is 
rapidly being settled up, where once 
large bunches of turkeys were wont to 
roam. Such encroachment forces this 
suspicious bird to seek safety around 
some remote unfrequented swamp, where 
the wet and marshy land claims as its 
victims most of the June brood. Per- 
force a few stragglers are usually left be- 
hind, to dodge here and there between 
the settlements—becoming very wise 
and sagacious but eventually meeting 
their doom at the hands of some Nim- 
rod. Such a fate I wish to now relate. 

The unusually early spring and warm 
spell in the latter part of March appealed 
to me in no uncertain language. I first 
responded by uncasing my .303 Savage 
and giving it a new priming of Three-in- 
One. This was the last straw and if 
hunting thermometers were in vogue, I 
think one placed between my thumb 
and trigger finger would have registered 
the boiling-over point. I tackled Friend 
Chas. Kennison about my condition and 
he readily agreed to be responsible for a 
large portion of my burden of enthusi- 
asm. So arrangements were made to 
try our hands on a few turkeys that had 
been spotted some 6 miles up Black River. 

We left for the scene of action about 
3:30 a. m. in a gasoline launch. The 
morning was ideal, both calm and warm, 
and with a full moon overhead we had a 
“condulating” early morning launch 
ride, even if nothing more exciting trans- 
pired. At 4:15 we reached our landing 
point. Making our way a half-mile in- 
land to Horse Shoe Lake, the decision 
was to await developments. Ere long 
the twitter from a red-bird announced 
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that there was life in the east. With the 
first familiar streaks of dawn, so close 
was the challenge we jumped and were 
startled for the moment, and could scarce 
regain our composure before the woods 
resounded again with the echo of a loud 
gobble that came from the direction of a 
giant cypress some 200 yards distant. 
Moving some 50 yds. nearer, we con- 
structed a jumped-up blind and proceed- 
ed to talk to Mr. Gobbler in the luring 
notes of the turkey hen. The first few 
yelps were answered lustily, but not un- 
til a half-dozen calls were made did he 
sail to the ground some go yds. distant. 
Even such a large gobbler as he was 
could not be seen plainly in the early 
light. Eagerly he answered the caller 
and distinctly could we hear him drum- 
ming, but not until he strutted up to 
within about 50 yds., in an open space, 
was his real magnificence apparent. I 
was directly between Charlie and the 
turkey and supposed he would not shoot, 
but he did—poking the barrel of his 
shot-gun close to my head. I had shot 
at the same time and remonstrated with 
him, explaining that he had almost deaf- 
ened me, also how dangerous it was, and 
added that it was unnecessary for him 
to shoot at all. But by this time I had 
picked up the gobbler and to my utter 
disgust found that I had scored a clear 
miss! I still held to my theory, for a 
short while, that ‘it was dangerous to 
shoot close to any one’s head. 

Black Rock, Ark.  Atvin S. Irsy. 

As a sidelight upon R. A. Paddock’s 
admirable description of sport in the 
Rocky Mountains, we give space to the 
following extract from a letter written by 
A. L. Eastman, formerly Sheriff of Rich 
County, Utah, and whose address is 
Woodruff, in that State. It will serve to 





better acquaint our readers with some 
lovable characteristics of the above- 
named contributor, whom it is our happy 
privilege to claim as our neighbor and 
personal friend—characteristics that are 
modestly denied prominence in his own 
writings. 


Mr. Eastman says: ‘I spent 























over three weeks of last autumn with 
Dick Paddock and Lewis Savage of your 
city, and found them gentlemen in every 
sense of the word, pleasant hunting com- 
panions and ever willing and ready to do 
something more than their rightful share 
of camp work. I can see Dick now, 
smoking his big, strong pipe, on the tent 
floor with a roll of bedding at his back, 
and telling how “Walter lost his fish 
pole out of the wagon today, and thought 
I threw it out, so I could beat him fish- 
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a great bear hunter. One night he was 
out after wood, and I got into his own 
fur overcoat and Dick’s fur cap and 
crawled around where he could see me, 
and scared him back to the tent.” 





ABOUT $1,500 in bounties was paid 
by the State of Washington to coyote 
slayers in Douglas County last year.: 
The bounty is $1 for each scalp delivered 
to the county auditor. Hundreds of 
animals were slain and not reported and 
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IN fHE STATE OF WASHINGTON.—View of Lake Chelan—looking down from Canoe Creek. 


Compliments of C. G. RIDOUT, Chelan, Washington. 





ing.” I can see Walter fishing with 
Dick’s steel rod (which he had never 
used before) and bending the tip; so 
that, when Dick tried to straighten it, it 
snapped in his hands like a dry stick. 
Dick said, “Never you mind, Walter, 
you didn’t break it; I did it.” And 
when I said, “He knows darn well he 
did break it,” Dick’s face took on the 
expression of a bulldog ready for a fight. 
Walter is a splendid hand to clean fish, 
and a better hand to eat them; he is also 





it is safe to say that not less than 2,000 
coyotes were killed in Douglas County 
last year. The question is debated with 
considerable earnestness whether it is 
sound policy to continue the bounty cn 
these so-called pests. Many ranchers 
have expressed the opinion that the 
coyote does more good in getting the 
principal part of its living by killing jack- 
rabbits than it does harm in sneaking a 
chicken, a water-melon or an occasional 
lamb. 
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Various ways have been devised for 
robbing the superfluous feline of its nine 
lives, or so we are informed by the time- 
honored proverb, which also proceeds to 
designate one particular method that 
may or may not have been esteemed in- 
fallible. It is the chief objection to those 
wise sayings of a past and wellnigh for- 
gotten age, that they hint at many things 
we probably should know all about, but 
unfortunately don’t. For instance: “ Soft 
words butter no parsnips.” Except asa 
denial to a positive assertion, one can 
imagine no excuse for such a statement, 
and we are led to believe, in default of 
more specific information, that at least 
one ingenious individual had discovered 
a substitute for butter long prior to the 
introduction of oleomargarine, but failed 
to convince a skeptical public of its su- 
periority to the genuine article—possibly 
because of his wholly excusable ignor- 
ance of modern advertising methods. On 
the other hand, it is easy to see how 
such a substitute might answer all right 
as parsnip dressing and yet not be worth 
a cent for choking cats—which, we are 
led to infer, was one of the principal uses 
for butter at that interesting period in 
the world’s history when proverb fac- 
tories were running nights and Sundays 





























to clear the order hook. We have here 
undoubted proof of the antiquity of but- 
ter—a fact I have almost daily suspi- 
cioned since moving to my present 
boarding house. We also find that the 
parsnip has got along all these years 
without changing its name, despite its 
well-known and objectionable stringi- 
ness. Furthermore, it is impressed up- 
on our amazed comprehension that the 
ordinary house cat (Felis Domesticatus) 
was once so easily eradicated from its 
unappreciative surroundings that the 
operator might press the button in any 
one of a dozen ways--and Behold! it 
was did. As the human race has deter- 
iorated in vitality, Thomas Felinus has 
thickened his hide, strengthened his 
“slats,” and effected internal improve- 
ments to such an extent that even board- 
ing-house butter is no longer a menace 
to his existence. Let me tell you a 
story: Once there was a cat— 
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On second thought, it is better to 
avoid all pretence and get right down to 
bed-rock facts. I have always liked 
cats, and can prove it by credible wit- 
nesses the country over; nor can it be 
truthfully charged that I am truculent 


* 
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and cruel by disposition. What I tried 
to do to that particular cat, and what I 
eventually succeeded in doing after much 
of disappointment and vain endeavor, 
was more than excused by the provoca- 
tion thereto. If King Edward of En- 
gland or Booker Washington or Bertha 
. Clay had persisted in singing nightly 
under my window with the fortissimo 
crescendo pedal pulled down to the last 
notch, I would have been as lavish in 
my donations of bric-a-brac, and tried 
just as hard to make every shot a bulls- 
eye. Never again do I care to entertain 
bellicose sentiments against a cat too 
wise to step in a trap, and able to detect 
strychnine in sirloin steak at 28 cts. a 
pound. I would have gladly given up 
the fight after the roth or 12th round, 
but retreat meant a hopeless search for 
another landlady with the will and finan- 
cial ability to accept a good, smooth 
promise in lieu of cold cash; so, in de- 
spair, I took counsel with my neighbor 
in No. 27, and together we concocted a 
diabolical plot which got there with both 
feet. No. 27 had a phonograph; four 
street hoodlums brought us an equal 
number of cats and duly pinched and 
maltreated them during the making of 
that fateful record; and the following 
night we hid the machine under a soap- 
box on the wood shed, and pulled the 
string when the regular concert was at 
its height. Next morning the snow 
showed cat tracks coming out of the 
alley, and by accurate measurement they 
were nine feet between jumps. 


* 
* * 


THE peanut-slinger on the train that 
landed me in the heart of this wicked 
and up-to-date metropolis—if the terms 
are synonymous, let ’em stand and I’ll 
pay for the wasted space—was pardon- 
ably curious concerning my name and 
former address, and I told him much 
that I hope to be pardoned for when it 
comes to balancing all earthly accounts. 
In return he confessed that he was at 
one time, even as myself, a raw and un- 
kempt greenhorn from the extreme 
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Southwest, and a comparison of notes 
discovered my acquaintance with his 
paternal uncle and the latter’s wife, chil- 
dren, coon dogs and gotch-eared mule. 
By reason of this discovery I was spared 
temptation to squander my hard-earned 
wealth on artificial figs, mouldy popcorn- 
balls and authoritative histories of the 
James Brothers, and some other passen- 
ger was granted the pleasure of giving 
change for a counterfeit five-spot. I was 
warned against extortionate hotel rates, 
the wiles of cab-drivers and the ever- 
ready club of the policeman: it was 
arrest or robbery for me if I wandered 
aimlessly from the depot and an awful 
risk would: be incurred by soliciting 
guidance. However, my new friend 
stood ready to take me home to the 
bosom of his own family; there were 
tears of solicitude in his eyes as he 
breathed this generous purpose. ‘You 
shall go right home with me,” he said. 
“Sure!” I responded; “but first I have 
some urgent business with the officials 
of this road and the Chief of Police.” 
I wanted to explain its nature, but he 
was in too big a hurry just then to give 
me a chance, and for some inexplicable 
reason I haven’t seen him since. 
* 
* * 

In figuring upon the possibility of a 
war with Japan, it is well to go a little 
farther and think over the contingent re- 
sults of such a conflict. We are a na- 
tion of rhymesters—as a casual glance 
at current magazines will prove—and 
every little scrap we get into incites a 
few thousand new poets to the point of 
productive frenzy. Now, I don’t want 
to be considered an alarmist; but it 
stands to reason there will be sundry 
fatalities when our Kiplings and Austins 
get tangled up with a lot of Japanese 
proper pronouns, for they are a nervy 
set and will hesitate at nothing when 
chasing hotfoot after a rhyme. I used 
to be somewhat the same way in my in- 
considerate youth. Give me a pencil 
and a piece of paper, and there was no 
telling the amount of burning verse I 
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could reel off in a remarkably short time. 
Discouragement came only after I had 
grown to recognize the poverty of the 
English language in point of suggestive 
resonance. It lacks the innate grandeur 
of other tongues, the ornate ruggedness 
that commands attention even where the 
sense is hidden. For instance, in a vol- 
ume of extracts from Swedish poets I 
find the following couplet: 
“Uppa din stig 
Jag stundom stodjer, stundom tacker dig.” 

I don’t know, more’n a goose, what it 
means, but Shakespeare himself never 
fathered lines of such sonorous majesty. 
If I had been detailed as a forlorn hope 
to charge some redoubt bristling with 
cannon and bayonets, and a chap in silk 
sash and epaulets should pat me on the 
back and remark, “ Uppa, etc.,” as above 
quoted, there would certainly be some- 
thing doing right then. But you can’t 
arouse enthusiasm like that by the use 
of plain, everyday English, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether our language 
may later on be enriched by captured 
Japanese verbs and adjectives. 


* * 


Just before leaving the woods I went 
coon hunting with Bud Carson and came 
home by myself. Bud has his peculiari- 
ties, like most everybody else in this 
world, and one which causes him a lot 
of trouble is a belief in supernatural ap- 
paritions. Night or day, but particular- 
ly at night, anything that don’t look just 
right to him is a “ghost” and he is con- 
sequently liable to tear off through the 
brush quite unexpectedly and without 
warning. I have tried to make Bud 
understand that such precipitancy is ill- 
advised, but he argues that he could 
gain but little by occasionally learning 
his fears were unfounded, while a lot 
might be lost through untimely pro- 
crastination. ‘All my folks have seen 
things,” he would tell me in plaintive 
protest against Fate. ‘‘Howcan a feller 
help hisself when it runs in the fambly?” 
The stories he used to relate would have 
chilled the heart of a man born deaf and 
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blind, nor was it necessary to seek 
material for these yarns outside of his 
own personal experience. Picture to 
yourself a chronic non-alcoholic jim-jam 
sufferer, and you have got Bud to the 
life—but I started out to tell of our coon 
hunt. Bud carried the axe and I the 
gun—the usual division of labor on such 
excursions, since there was always dan- 
ger that he might gather courage to 
shoot before he ran. Our dog was a 
crackajack on all sorts of varmints, it was 
a nice dark night, and we expected to 
kill just about all the game the two of 
us could tote home. The only trouble 
was, we were a little short on coal oil 
for our head lamp and could not afford 
to keep it burning except when the dogs 
had treed. So we stumbled along in the 
dark and Bud’s imagination shortly com- 
menced getting busy. A swamp rabbit 
bobbed away over the dry leaves and he 
said he could hear footsteps; a screech 
owl swooped and circled around our 
heads and Bud said, ‘‘If he don’t holler, 
you may be sartin ghosts are walkin’, 
an’ he dassent.” Just about that time 
we ran onto a lot of hogs bedded down 
for the night. An old white sow rose 
up on her hunkers, with a sigh of protest 
against having her rest disturbed, and 
Bud had struck his gait and was running 
free before I could get in a word of ex- 
planation. A minute later I heard him 
let out a yell that would have shamed a 
panther and knew he had located another 
colony of “‘fraids” and that there was no 
use trying to guess which way he would 
go next. The woods were full of white 
cows and blaze-faced horses and that 
fool partner of mine was dead certain to 
see them all. So I had all the fun to 
myself that night—me and the dog— 
and every time we Davy Crocketized a 
coon I would chuckle to myself at the 
thought of Bud, back at camp, with the 
blankets wadded up over his head to 
keep out terrifying visions. 


* - *” 
A PROBLEM that has been agitating 
quite a number of our best citizens of 




















late may be briefly stated about as fol- 
lows: If one man, with any sort of an 
old gun, can kill 7 quail out of 10 shots, 
why can’t I or anybody else do as well? 
The only satisfactory answer is “be- 
cause.” Skill in marksmanship is not 
everything, neither is experience in field 
work, when it comes to making a straight 
score on the plump and sprightly Robert 
White. He has a disconcerting way of 
pleasing himself in many things without 
the slightest regard for the hunter’s 
wishes, flushing wild or waiting to be 
kicked out of his covert, flying lazily or 
with arrow-like speed, and generally 
choosing a contrary course to the one 
expected. Birds of the swimmer or 
wader families commonly fly against the 
wind and get away from a dangerous 
locality with all possible haste, but the 
quail has no systematized course of pro- 
cedure in a’ case of exigency. 
* 


* a 

THERE’s a fellow down on the street 
selling what he is pleased to call “‘ Ra-dot 
Tommy-lees!” I sampled them, and 
they’re not tamales; but the attempt to 
imitate our blesséd old Spanish-American 
throat-burner and gizzard-warmer is so 
palpable that I am set to wondering how 
the enterprising compounder chanced to 
forget all of his formula except the corn- 
shuck, and—this with a little shudder— 
just what he substituted instead. It 
takes a Mexican to make a tamale and 
make it right, and the nearer home you 
find him the better he is onto his job. 
The tamale does not seem to ripen even- 
ly east of the Rio Grande; maybe at- 
mospheric conditions have something to 
do with it, or possibly modern civiliza- 
tion soaks in through the porous shuck 
and suppresses some of the pepper. Un- 
til you pass San Antonio, coming north, 
the purity of the materials used is un- 
questionable. Further on the corn-meal 
mush has the savor of glycerine and 
pulverized chalk, and it is not worth 
while conjecturing whether the meat was 
ever wrapped up in a cowskin. There’s 
mush, all right, and a trace of what 
Government chemists would denominate 
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‘animal fibre,” and at some stage of its 
preparation the mixture has been within 
a yard or two of a pepper box—dut it 
isn’t a tamale! No, sefior! A Mexican’s 
dog wouldn’t look twice at a bushel of 
the near-tamales sold under a guarantee 
of purity in Dallas and St. Louis, and I 
don’t wonder that the product of factor- 
ies located still farther north must be 
given a name to suit the crime. The pur- 
chase hinted at in the second sentence of 
this paragraph was prompted by a most 
natural and laudable curiosity, and if I 
survive it will not be regretted—though 
I have 11-12 dozen of the original lot 
still in stock, with the wrappers intact. 
Probably I can dispose of them some 
dark night without risk to the public 
health—but the mystery surrounding the 
first one I got hold of still troubles me a 
whole lot. In fact, I fear me that a coro- 
ner’s jury may have to essay its solution, 
and that the lethal “Tommy-lee” will 
get its name in print long before the next 
issue of Sports AFIELD is in the press. 


* 7. 

I sEE that the Government intends 
spending considerable money in encour- 
aging rifle practice, but only with the 
regulation service arm. Practically all 
sportsmen will agree in the view that 
this is a mistaken policy. The average 
American objects to being hampered by 
unnecessary restrictions in fitting him- 
self to discharge the duties of a citizen; 
he is willing to learn to shoot and to 
apply such knowledge to practical ends 
if need ever arises, but why handicap 
him in his willingness with a harness of 
red tape? The man who has monkeyed 
with a sporting rifle until he can group 
his shots around the bullseye with rea- 
sonable certainty, can be depended upon 
to master the mechanism of a military 
arm some quicker than an orderly ser- 
geant can post him on the nomenclature 
of its component parts. Any way, if we 
have to practice with Army guns, let 
them be obtainable by any one who has 
the price and who yearns to reap mili- 
tary laurels in the next general scrap. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 


natural desire to be useful to him. 








FIELD-TRIAL VS. HUNTING DOGS. 





In October, 1874,the Tennessee State 
Sportsmen’s Association held its first 
field trial at Memphis, Tenn., with 12 en- 
tries; of which 9 started. Of these 6 
were setters, 2 were pointers and I was 
a dropper. All but one of the dogs run 
in these trials were handled by owners. 
None of those dogs have figured to any 
great extent in the pedigrees of later per- 
formers. 

With this modest beginning, field trials 
have expanded year by year, until today 
they are sort of a national game among 
sportsmen and the results of each trial 
are as eagerly read by those interested 
as baseball news is by “ baseball cranks.” 

At the 4th annual trials of the Ten- 
nessee State Sportsmen’s Association 
the English setter Gladstone, afterward 
famous as a field-trial winner and sire of 
winners, was placed Ist in the puppy 
stake; the Irish setter Joe Junior won 
the championship stake, and two English 
setters of the Laverack strain, owned by 
Capt. Pat Henry, won the brace stake. 

In 1877 field trials may be said to have 
gotten fairly under way and from that 
time until now discussions and argu- 
ments of all sorts have waxed and waned 
relative to “action,’ “style” and 


“class,” with various ramifications, va- 
riations and intricate what-not, the tech- 
nical terms of which the devotee of the 
game delights to roll over his tongue. 

At the inception of the game of field 
trials the excuse for its existence was the 
improvement of the breeds of hunting 
dogs. In the scramble for fame and dol- 
lars this excuse has been lost sight of in 
the past decade, and today we have in 
the field-trial strains dogs that have been 
bred out of brains and into heels and 
that indescribable quality known as 
* style.” 

To the dog lover, there is no more 
fascinating sport than field trials, unless 
it may be whippet racing or coursing 
matches; but the man whose pleasure 
lies with dog and gun in days afield has 
found that he must select his canine 
companion from other than field-trial 
breeding or suffer disappointment in his 
sport. I am speaking from personal ex- 
perience and from the experience of 
many of my friends. 

Owners of field-trial dogs find little 
sport in hunting, unless their dogs set a 
strenuous pace. The intelligent “ work- 
ing up” of a covey of birds to a hard 
and fast point—culminating in a suc- 
cessful “ right and left ’°—has no charm 
to the field-trial enthusiast, unless his 




















dog has quartered the ground at the 
speed of the race-horse and whipped into 
his point with the precision of an auto- 
maton. The great majority of sports- 
men prefer less action and style and 
more docility, intelligence and affection 
in their dogs than is possessed by the 
average product of field-trial breeding. 

This seems an inconceivable condition 
of mind to the field-trial patron, for the 
reason that his sole pleasure lies in 
watching the speed, action, style, class 
(and the rest of it) of his dogs when he 
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want to take old Larry or old Peg and 
potter out into the woods or onto the 
prairie as the case may be, and I want 
Larry to rustle around and find some 
birds for me, without my straining my 
eyes following his curves or my voice 


trying to get him to change his course. 


I want my dog to be a good-looking 
one—one that people will notice for his 
beauty as well as works. I want him to 
be well behaved and a gentleman. I 
want him to love hunting, but to love me 
more ; then he will hunt not only because 











NELL OF CULBERTSON—POINTING. 


Trish Setters owned by C. P. HUBBARD, Atlantic, Iowa. 





LARRY OF CULBERTSON—BACKING. 





is afield. Hunting, to him, means simply 
dog work. He takes no pleasure in 
weather conditions; in the pungent and 
pleasant odors of the fall season, in mi- 
grating birds, or the thousand and one 
objects that arouse pleasant sensations 
in the true hunter and lover of Nature. 
With him it is “ Ha! see there! Wasn’t 
that a magnificent cast? Did you ever 
see such action—such style?” 

Now, for myself and many thousands 
of the same mind, I want to say that 
when I can manage to get a day off, I 


he loves it but because he knows I want 
him to hunt, and, loving me, he will 
love hunting all the better. 

What have field trials done to improve 
the hunting dog of today over those we 
had back in 1877? Where is the good 
old pal that was ready to hunt, ready to 
loaf, ready to swim among cakes of 
floating ice to retrieve the bird you had 
shot; ready to hunt when his feet were 
raw and bleeding and there was no more 
fun in it for him, but ready just the 
same because he loved you and you 
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wanted him to keep on hunting? 

What has become of this rare old 
chum? ; 

Thank Heaven! we still have him 
with us, but he is not to be found among 
the fashionable field-trial strains. No, 
indeed! We have him among the few 
scattered Gordons over the country. We 
have him among the English setters, but 
not necessarily those descended direct 
from the Duke-Rhoebe cross. We have 
him in constantly increasing numbers 
among the Irish setters. Wherever you 
find him, you will find the lover of the 
gun and the day afield, but not the field- 
trial man. 

It is the man who loves hunting for 
the sport of hunting who has preserved 
the perfect hunting dog for us—the man 
who has bred for brains and practical 
field work and not the man who has bred 
for “class” and “style” and the rest 
of the technical twiddle-twaddle. 

My favorite in the field is the Irish 
setter and has been for 20 years, in 
which time I have never been without 
one or more. On occasions, field-trial 
enthusiasts have caused me to vary in 
my allegiance but always have I returned 
to the old reliable. Dogs I have had by 
Count Noble, by Oberon, by Laverack 
Chief, by Sensation, by Graphic—by a 
score of noted field-trial winners—but 
never one that came up to a little red 
fellow sired by Lee Grouse. Yet who 
ever heard of Lee Grouse? 

I have today five red ones, all of them 
experienced workers in the field and 
none of them worthy of a second glance 
from a field-trial judge; and yet, for my 
purpose, I would not exchange the poor- 
est one of the lot for the best six per- 
formers of last season’s trials. 

Field trials have their place, but that 
place bears the same relation to actual 
field work that an automobile race does 
to the Twentieth Century Limited. In 
one case you go just to see how fast you 
can go and in the other case you go to 
get somewhere. 


I am tired of the patronizing airs put 
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on by the owners of dogs they call 
“Llewellin setters”; tired of commis- 
eration because I own Irish setters, in- 
stead of Llewellins. Just as though I 
couldn’t own the latter if I wanted to. 
Goodness knows they are plentiful and 
cheap enough! If I had the time and 
inclination to go in for field trials, I cer- 
tainly would get me some Llewellins, 
but I don’t want to maintain two breeds, 
and when I go out for my annual hunt I 
want a few dogs with me that will make 
good when it comes to filling the game 
bag. C. P. HuBBarp. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 





THE CHICAGO KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 





It was expected that Chicago would 
take her rightful place with cities of the 
same class in the dog show which opened 
at Brooke Casino, April 17, and lasted 
four days. Those in authority, however, 
made the fatal mistake of selecting a 
building totally inadequate in size and 
lacking in sanitary conditions. 

There were 546 dogs entered. The 
small judging rings and lack of light in 
the building forbids any intelligent com- 
ment on the quality of the exhibits. As 
a show, it is doubtful if any city of one- 
tenth the population of Chicago could 
not do better. 

At New York there were 1,999 dogs 
entered. At Boston and Philadelphia 
the entries numbered about one-half 
those of New York, but twice those of 
Chicago. At New York the show is held 
in the spacious Madison Square Garden 
and ranks second to the Annual Horse 
Show in point of social interest. At 
Boston the Mechanics’ Building, with 
aisles 20 feet wide between the benches, 
allows an enormous throng of the very 
best citizens to examine with comfort 
and judge with intelligence the high 
quality always shown in each breed. 

It is too bad that Chicago, with as 
many canine enthusiasts as any city in 
the world, cannot take hold of the bench 
show with the vim, enthusiasm and lib- 














erality of Milwaukee, Detroit or Buffalo. 

Chicago has a number of buildings 
well suited for bench shows. A vacant 
store building would be better suited for 
the purpose than Brooke Casino. The 
present officials of the club mean well. 
This is the most charitable remark that 
can be said of them. 

Very few bench shows are self-sup- 
porting. The members of nine out of 
ten Kennel Clubs in the United States 
meet an annual assessment, to cover ex- 
penses, with an amiable grin. It is far 
too apparent that the members of the 
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a sacrifice of comfort. Let the officers 
post the following where they can see 
it every day for the next twelve months: 
Next year we will have: 
A well lighted building; 
A large building; 
A commodious office and Press room; 
Ample room for exercising dogs; 
Good sanitary arrangements. 
Next year we will 
Be courteous and accommodating to repre- 
sentatives of the kennel papers; 
Be ready to meet a financial loss, if it is 
necessary, in order to promote the com- 
fort of visitors and exhibitors; 
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: be sah 
SG shy 
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LARRY OF CULBERTSON—POINTING. LADY PAT—BACKING. 


Irish Setters owned by C. P. HUBBARD, Atlantic, Iowa. 





Chicago Kennel Club hope, this year, to 
pocket a division of profits with an ex- 
pansive smile. This may be comfortable 
to the members, but it is expensive to the 
kennel interests of the West. 

Fortunately, the St. Louis fanciers are 
as liberal as the Chicago Kennel Club is 
niggardly, and the coming show at St. 
Louis will do much toward restoring the 
self-respect of the Westerners. 

It is hoped that the experience of this 
year will teach the Chicago Kennel Club 
the false economy of saving expense at 





Be certain to make the show a social sue- 
cess by courtesy to all. 
Cuas. P. HuBBARD. 





Jas. S. Enpstow of Richardton, N. 
D., writes us that his well-known set- 
ter Irish Molly recently gave birth to 
16 fine puppies, and he would like to 
know who can beat this record. 


<< 


CotumBus, O., people took a great 
deal of pride in their recent bench show, 
that was well justified by the quality of 
the exhibits. 
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Huntinc Bic GAME wiTH GUN AND 
Kopak. A Record of Personal Ex- 
periences in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. By Wm. S. Thomas; 
with 70 Illustrations from Original 
Photographs by the Author. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 
The contents of this book is a relation 

of obvious facts, its dullness being re- 

lieved by numerous exquisite illustra- 
tions, largely of wild animals in their 
native haunts. The mechanical work, 
together with its attractive appearance, 
commends the publishers to popular 
favor, and when we say this much the 
work has its full and deserved measure 
of praise. The volume has been labori- 
ously read, with an earnest purpose to 
find a single paragraph or sentence that 
might commend the author’s effort to 
lovers of the literature of outdoor life, 
but no such attractive feature has been 
found, and it is difficult to say which 
should be the object of the greater sym- 
pathetic censure—the author or his 
reader. The writer chose a vast and 
diversified area for observation and de- 
scription, but we will venture to say that 
our old friend John Burroughs could 
traverse a five-acre lot and turn out a 
volume a thousand times more entertain- 
ing and instructive than does this book- 
maker with all his geographical oppor- 
tunities. But what can we expect from 
an author who describes a part of his 
Mexican experience as “a 12 hours 
tedious ride over a country void of in- 
terest” or who rides “across two ridges 
of the Sierra Madre in a buggy with 
nothing of interest to break the mo- 
notony”? Mr. Thomas went to Mex- 
ico to hunt peccary and mountain lion. 

He remained there two weeks, secur- 

ing a couple of deer, and when ready 

to return closes his story of travel in 

Mexico in these words: “Three days 

more of uninteresting travel finds us 

ready to return to the land of the Stars 
and Stripes.” Let us hope that he will 


not find the American reader quite as 
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wary as the big game of the land of his 
listless and unobserving tour. 

Still, the language used by this author 
is, in a way, Shakespearian—it must be 
studied to be rightly understood. Here 
is a specimen that requires to be ex- 
amined from all points of the compass 
and traversed up the middle. In refer- 
ring to a morning visit of wood grouse, 
he says: “Just at the peep of day they 
made the call, and, after investigating 
the tents, cooking utensils, etc., and 
strutting around the yard, they disap- 
peared into the forest from whence they 
came, as the blue smoke began to curl 
up and up among the trees in a norther- 
ly direction, indicating that breakfast 
would be ready by and by.” Here, 
verily, is an opportunity for a self-sacri- 
ficing labor of love and erudition on the 
part of the Shakespearian student, to 
determine what the departure of the 
grouse or direction of the smoke had to 
do with breakfast time, or whether if the 
smoke had assumed some other direction 
there would have been any breakfast 
time at all. Mr. Thomas seems to ap- 
preciate the fact that the author, striving 
to instruct and entertain, should at times 
be vivid, and here are a few of his efforts 
in that direction: ‘‘What a paradise 
was this grand morning ;”’ “‘A crowded 
mob,” and this declaration, that will no 
doubt be a surprise to those familiar 
with nautical terms: ‘The canoe cut 
the combing breakers”; and the mys- 
tery of sound-wave deepens when “im- 
mediately a deathlike stillness pervades 
the cafion, as the report echoed and re- 
echoed in the distant crags’’—the mys- 
tery herein consisting in the fact that all 
had been almost oppressive silence prior 
to the discharge of the rifle. And again: 
“In the morning the ground was covered 
with a beautiful coat of white snow that 
made the surroundings picturesque.” 
This is rather fine and no doubt true, 
but one may easily imagine how much 
more picturesque the environment might 
have been had the snow been blue or 
red or some other color than the same 
old kind of snow. 

















We regret exceedingly that we cannot 
commend this book to popular favor or 
find any place for it in a descriptive list ; 
nor elucidate the author’s aim, unless 
indeed it be to establish a climax in 
stolid incapacity amid stirring environ- 
ment. We might call it a “meandering 
literary nightmare,” but are afraid; for 
these nocturnal visitors sometimes take 
revenge, and we are willing to commend 
it to the tender mercy of the prospective 
reader. Tuos. H. FRASER. 





Goop Huntinc. In Pursuit of Big Game 
in the West. By Theodore Roosevelt ; 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

This book offers to the reader a series 
of pictures of outdoor life and big-game 
hunting in the West. More than this, 
the author makes us feel not only the 
zest of sport but also the interest attach- 
ing to the habits and peculiarities of the 
remarkable animals which he describes. 
It is a field book, since it is written by a 
true sportsman out of his own experi- 
ences and its general spirit tends to a 
better appreciation of the value of close 
observation of animal life. While the 
volume is really a series of interesting 
hunting stories—all relating to the kill- 
ing of different kinds of large game in 
the West—it may still be considered an 
interesting and instructive addition to the 
Natural History shelves of any library. 

Its closing chapter, touching the vi- 
cissitudes and attractions of ranch life in 
the West, is interesting in the extreme; 
and, although the author’s views upon 
the unattractive features of such a life 
may come as a sort of surprise to the 
long-distance dreamer, his well-known 
and appreciated proclivity for giving 
fatherly advise will tend to dispel many 
romantic illusions. He begins his advice 
to young men contemplating ranch life 
in these words: ‘The first thing that 
the beginner has to learn is the capacity 
to stand monotony.” This will be a 
surprise, no doubt, to many who, always 
at a distance, have regarded ranch life as 
anything but monotonous, unless they be 
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disposed to consider such monotony as 
not unlike that experienced by the three 
stolid miners among the Nevada hills. 
The placid stolidity of one of these 
men was proverbial, and no monotony 
or adverse occurrence was ever known to 
disturb .his ever genial moods. These 
men had constructed their cabin against 
the face of a sheer bluff, from the top of 
which sloped away a wide field upon 
which many cattle were wont to range. 
They built a chimney of mud and small 
logs—a very capacious chimney ; in fact, 
the back end of the cabin was mostly all 
chimney and its top was exactly level 
with the field above. Right here is 
where they unconsciously planned for 
much diversion but corraled a wave of 
monotony instead. On their first night 
in camp a mule fell down the chimney ; 
but they took the occurrence philosoph- 
ically, dragged: the mule outdoors and 
turned him loose, to find his way back 
among his associates as best he could. 
The next night another mule fell down 
and was dragged out and turned loose 
as before. Then every night, for a long 
succession of nights, and always about 
the same time, a new mule fell down the 
chimney, until at last on a quiet sabbath 
night, while the men where waiting for 
the advent of the usual mule, a cow fell 
down. Then he of the unruffled equi- 
librium exclaimed: ‘This is getting 
monotonous. Something must be done!” 
So the next night they took their large 
pine table—almost as big as a stable 
door—and placed it over the top of the 
chimney, with the legs sticking up in the 
air, as a sort of ““Keep om the Grass” 
notice to the browsing animals above. 
This of course put a stop to the advent 
of any more mules or cows, but the 
smoke had to hunt for an egress else- 
where, and the monotony was at an end. * 
However, the statement of the author, 
touching ranch monotony, is well taken 
by the writer of this notice, who has 
* (Mr. Clemens has no copyright upon the facts in 
this story, and the present writer has told it in his own 
way. Should the above seem to be an improvement 


upon the initial narrative, the “Old Guard” need make 
no sign.—T. H. F.] 
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spent considerable time as visitor, health- 
seeker, and once as an employé, upon 
different ranches in California, Nevada 
and Western Colorado. Once he spent 
several weeks on a Colorado ranch, re- 
couping upon a diet of idleness, milk and 
spring chickens of the old school. He 
found the monotony frequent but gener- 
ally brief. Night after night the coyotes 
came down from among the foothills, 
and, assembling across the stream, just 
out of range, yelled derisive defiance to 
the challange of the canine guard. Every 
night, and for many nights, the same 
weird yells; the same hoarse challenges 
in reply; the same old oaths from sleep- 
less proprietor and tired cowboy, with a 
few more mellifluent ones from the ten- 
derfoot within the gates, until, on a cer- 
tain night long to be remembered, the 
same coyotes ventured across the creek, 
took after the bulldog, chased him into 
the porch, and in less than a “twinkle” 
got away with several small pigs and a 
gander, and thus the monotony of ranch 
life was, for the time being, disturbed. 

The proprietor of this ranch had had 
a legal tilt with the owner of the adjacent 
range about an irrigation ditch, and, be- 
ing successful in an injunction suit, had 
made a deadly enemy of his erstwhile 
friendly neighbor. This neighbor, as 
occasion offered, was wont to take long- 
range rifle shots at the successful liti- 
gant, and was always replied to in kind 
but all without any serious results. This 
monotonous recurrence transpired quite 
frequently—sometimes as often as two 
or three times a day for several weeks— 
until, om a certain day, this writer at- 
tempted to round up a drove of horses 
scattered over the distant hills, when 
this turbulent son of Mars took two or 
three shots at him—and again the mo- 
notony was broken. 

The fact that the author of this charm- 
ing book found monotony in his experi- 
ence of ranch life in the wilder portions 
of the West will, no doubt, lead some 
readers to wonder whether he finds his 
present employment monotonous, and 
whether it is for that reason he wishes 
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to throw up the job when his contract 
expires. This closing chapter, however, 
is replete with sound advice and well 
grounded caution, and it would be well 
for every young man contemplating 
ranch life to study it with care—proper- 
ly digesting the true reasons why the 
gifted author says at last that ranch life 
“remains the most attractive form of ex- 
istence in America” Tuos. H. FRASER. 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE FOX. 





Fishermen of the Fox River Valley in 
Illinois and Wisconsin are expecting 
more sport than usual of the angling 
kind for the coming season, and for two 
reasons. One is that operations in rid- 
ding the river and lakes of carp and 
other game-fish destroyers are still go- 
ing on under the supervision of the 
game wardens of the two States—the 
fish contractors taking nothing but the 
carp. Another, that the people who 
make their summer homes in the Fox 
Valley succeeded last year in complet- 
ing a dam near McHenry. The law un- 
der which this obstruction was placed in 
the river requires the builders to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities by which 
schools of game fish may get above the 
dam, such as are in use at other places 
where there are dams in a stream. This 
dam has been provided with a_ lock, 
through which craft may pass. It is ex- 
pected that there will be much more 
water than in former years and that the 
fishing grounds will therefore be en- 
larged and increased. 

Both Fox River and Fox Lake have 
always been favorite fishing grounds, 
where hosts of city people who possess 
the Izaak Walton instinct betake them- 
selves during a summer season. Some 


of them have cottage homes along the 
river, and these to a considerable num- 
ber contributed of their means in build- 
ing the dam by which a larger waterway 
was obtained. 
Ravenswood, Ills. 


J. L. Grarr. 




















ARKANSAS HUNTING NOTES. 





Well, the boys and I have been very busy 
dragging in the coon and mink. We have had 
a mild, open winter so far. Had some fine 
deer hunting the last week of January, killing 
8 in all—3 in one day. Dick and I were driv- 
ing on the Island recently. Our dogs were cold 
trailing the deer, when Dick, looking into a 
briar patch, saw the buck lying down and took 
a shot at him with a load of BBs. The buck 
jumped and then keeled over but had only been 
knocked senseless. Trailer got him by the 
throat, but the buck ran through a pond about 
knee-deep, with the dog holding on. After 
running about 50 yds. he slammed the dog over 
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dogs surely work fine. One day one of the 
standers crippled a buck on the prairie east of 
the old camp. He ran about three-quarters of 
a mile and then laid down in the grass. The 
dogs were on his trail, and when they got to 
him, he got up—but not for long, as the dogs 
got hold of him and pulled him down and held 
him. I looked for a big time, but he didn’t do 
much. He had shed one of his horns, but had 
the other one still on and it had 5 points. 
Vallier, Ark. WILLIAM HILpOTY. 
pea ee eee 
Tue H. H. Kirre Co., 523 Broadway, New 
York, advertises tackle at very attractive prices 
and is in a position to make good all promises, 
being an old and large firm, and having excel- 











THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT.—William Hildoty and Hounds. 
Photo by JAMES PARKER. 





a log, freeing himself and turned and ran back 
within close range of Dick, who shot again but 
barely crippled him. I saw the whole show 
and it was surely exciting. Well, about this 
time Dick, the dogs and I closed in on the buck 
and soon finished him. He was sure a big: one. 
I shot a 25-pound gobbler the same day that 
had a beard on his breast 8 inches long; he 
was a beauty. 

A friend of mine shot a white deer near here 
last January. It was white all over, with pink 
eyes—a true albino. 

I have never seen deer so plentiful here as 
they have been for the past two months. The 
river being up, and the water overflowing the 
bottoms, drove them out on higher ground. My 





lent relations with manufacturers in general. 
The big catalogue issued by this company is a 
handy reference work in the fishing season. 
Every angler should supply himself with a 
copy. 
a eee 

AT a recent regular directors’ meeting of the 
Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Frank C. Nich- 
ols was elected second vice-president and im- 
mediately assumed the duties of that office. 
Mr. Nichols has been connected with the Colt 
company for the past five years, going to Hart- 
ford from Chicago. For the first three years 
he was a traveling salesman for the company, 
but for the last two years he has been its sales 
manager. 
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A MICHIGAN QUAKE. 





At the time of the late San Francisco up- 
heaval, shocks of greater or less violence were 
felt at several points in Michigan—notably at 
historic Old Mission and East Head, both located 
on the East arm of Grand Traverse Bay. At 
East Head, some 18 miles south of the Mission, 
the waters receded from the shore, flowing 
northward in an immense tidal wave till the 
fleet of pleasure boats lying at anchor near the 
beach was left stranded on the sandy bottom. 
Some fishermen at work during the night, hear- 
ing the noise of rushing water, dropped their 
nets and strained every nerve to reach the 
shore. But time and tide wait for no man, and, 
while still several rods out in the bay, they 
suddenly found their boat hard aground and 
their oars dipping the wet sand. With one ac- 
cord they leaped from the boat and raced for 
the shore, nor did they return till an hour 
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And now comes the most mysterious part of 
the story. Early on the following day, some 
resorters, on repairing to the bathing grounds 
as usual, suddenly made the discovery that the 
bottom had fallen out and that the line of 
guard stakes which enclosed it had also dis- 
appeared. Then the astounding discovery was 
made that the bottom of the bay. stretching 
along the shore from the dock to Old Mission 
Point and extending out in the bay some 50 
rods, had settled to an average depth of 35 ft.! 
The, edges of this depression were found to 
slope away into deep water, like the sides of 
a steep hill. Along the shore and only a few 
feet under water, the line of guard stakes could 
be plainly seen, firmly imbedded in the sand, 
just as they had been driven on the surface, and 
with the heavy wire still attached to mark the 
danger line. 

A photograph taken after this strange event 
shows the beach strewn with driftwood just as 

















A MORNING’S CATCH.——Taken from the big Fish Pond at Old Mission, Michigan. 





later, when the incoming tide had washed their 
boat to land and the bay had assumed its 
former level. ‘ 

Old Mission—one of the oldest settlements in 
the State—was also visited. At the time of 
this disturbance the bay was still as a mill- 
pond, with not a ripple playing over its surface, 
while in its lucid depths were reflected the glit- 
tering star-beams of a mid-summer’s night; 
but ‘it was only the calm that precedes the 
storm. Suddenly there came a far-away sound 
as of the rush of many waters; muffled and low 
at first, then louder and still louder, till it 
sounded like the distant roar of the big lakes 
when the long, heavy dead swells are lashing 
the shore. A half-hour may have passed, and 
then, with a rush and a roar and a crash, an 
immense wave swept shoreward, bearing on its 
foaming crest quantities of driftwood, which 
was left stranded high on the beach when the 


big wave crept back to rejoin the waters of the 
ay. 





the big wave left it. Part of the Old Mission 
dock and warehouse are also shown; while still 
farther to the north Old Mission Point may be 
seen extending out into the bay. The shore 
line between the dock and this point—once a 
favorite bathing ground—is now a deep water- 
way, which for days and weeks after the occur- 
rence fairly swarmed with all kinds of fish 
known to our lake regions. And not only at 
Old Mission but at other points on Grand 
Traverse Bay, wherever they were engaged in 
fishing, all reported big catches. 

All kinds of theories were advanced for this 
strange freak of the fish; but it was generally 
conceded that they had been driven into the 
bay by violent disturbances in the bottom of 
Lake Michigan. However, after a couple of 
weeks had passed and large quantities of these 
tramp fish had been secured, the great shoals 
left as suddenly as they came and the big “fish 
pond” at Old Mission was empty. 


Traverse City, Mich. E. V. BENEDICT. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue Walla Walla Rod and Gun Club has 
issued invitations to 50 Western gun clubs to 
attend a tournament to be held at Walla Walla, 
May 16 to 18. They include clubs from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and British Columbia; $900 in purses, be- 
sides many valuable prizes, will be distributed. 


+ * * 


RENEWED interest is being taken in cycling 
all over the country, now that high-grade 
wheels which formerly sold for $75 to $100 can 
at present be purchased at prices ranging from 
$15 to $30. Not only are the wheels less ex- 
pensive today, but they are even better, for 
many new improvements have been added— 
such as puncture-proof, self-healing tires, and 
the Coaster Brake, which has done more to 
revive cycling than anything else. To obtain 
a wheel for 10 days’ free trial and examina- 
tion without cost, write the Mead Cycle Co., 
Dept. B-202, Chicago. Their large, illustrated 
catalog is sent free, and they are always ready 
to engage live, active agents. 

* * e 

THE latest H. & R. revolver is their new 
Model 1906 .22-calibre rim-fire, 7 shot, which is 
indeed a marvel in revolver construction, when 
its price—$2.75—is considered. It weighs 10 











ounces, and comes in 2%, 4% and 6 inch 
tengths; octagon barrel; and is adapted to the 
22 Short, .22 Long and .22 S. & W. Long cart- 
tidges. Manufactured by Harrington & Rich- 
ardson Arms Co., 235 Park Ave., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frep GILBERT, the Wizard of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, for years champion trap shot of the 
world, is convalescing, after a protracted ill- 
ness, at Hot Springs. His condition for the 
past year has inspired predictions that Gilbert, 
who swept all before him in 1903, ’04 and ’05 
with performances which marked a new era 
in trap shooting, would never regain his once 
marvelous form. Unless he should suffer a 
relapse, it is announced that he will shoot over 
the Chicago traps early next month—prelim- 
inary to the Inter-State Association tourna- 
ments, which begin at Richmond, Va., May 8 
to 10, closing with the Pacific Coast Handicap 
at Spokane in September. Gilbert eclipsed 
himself in 1905 by breaking 590 out of 600 tar- 
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gets in the three days’ shoot at Des Moines, 
and then breaking 588 out of 600 at St. Joseph, 
Mo.—an actual record of only 22 misses in 1200 
targets shot at during six consecutive days. 
Whether this performance can ever be dupli- 
cated or approached by the former champion 
is a question, the reply to which is scheduled 
as one of the interesting trap shooting events 
of the coming season. 


ey 


WHY WILLIAM WENT TO TEXAS. 





Granny Stokes invariably spoke of him as 

“Willie,” and with tremulous tenderness, for 
he was her only living descendant—the last of 
a once large family of children and grandchil- 
dren. I presume it is a pretty hard matter to 
have outlived all of one’s kindred, and even 
every old friendship and association—to stand 
apart from all the world as the sole representa- 
tive of a time and generation that ought to 
have long since been dead and decently buried. 
This world isn’t overburdened with sympathy 
for human derelicts and back numbers. Life 
possesses sweetness for all, but it is a mistake 
to cling to existence with such obstinacy that 
folks lose interest in the struggle, except per- 
haps to wonder why you doit. Granny Stokes 
will never, by any possibility, read these lines 
or hear them read; otherwise, I would have 
omitted the preceding sentence, though she 
knows me too well to ever believe it an expres- 
sion of my own personal views. I like old 
people—probably because it is growing so hard 
for myself to recall the scenes and incidents of 
my childhood, that it is a relief to compare 
notes with some one who has lived longer and 
is likely to live longer still. 
’ But I was going to tell you of Granny 
Stokes’s Willie, known as “Bill” to the good 
people of Moccasin Bend, and enrolled on the 
county tax books as William ‘H. Carver— 
though you will find his name there but once 
and credited only with poll tax collected by 
the sheriff. Bill left Arkansas shortly after 
attaining his majority and before he had time 
to achieve a reputation as an ideal citizen. The 
cause and manner of his departure I will now 
proceed to relate, and as nearly as possible in 
the words of his grandam: 

“This world never seed a better boy then 
Willie. A sight of folks didn’t take tew him; 
but that was account of his bein’ quiet-like an’ 
not puttin’ of hisself for’ard. He was allus 
mighty shy of strangers, an’ when any of the 
neighbors happened ’round, you would see Wil- 
lie slippin’ out the back door an’ strikin’ a 
turkey trot fer the bresh. In the time of his 
growin’ up he got so he could abide men folks, 
but wimmen an’ gals he’d no sort of use fer 
on airth. An’ so it went on till he was nigh 
twenty, an’, outside of me an’ mebbe ole Si 
Martin’s widder furder up the brainch, I allow 
Willie had never spoke twice ter mortal woman. 
What made it wuss was that he larned ter 
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play the fiddle an’ might have made a mort of 
money playin’ fer dainces, if the idee of gittin’ 
mixed in among all them gals hadn’t allus been 
on his mind. I’ve knowed folks ter come atter 
him cl’ar from Stevens Crick—an’ that’s a long 
ten miles—an’ they’d beg an’ beg; but it warn’t 
no sorter use. William he’d git out the ole 
fiddle an’ saw an’ saw, jest like he aimed ter 
make ’em feel wuss by showin’ what he could 
do if he tried; an’ then they’d fa’rly git down 
on thar knees an’ shake all sorts of money at 
him—an’ the pore boy right then with patches 
on his pants ahind an’ afore. I talked tew him 
a sight—tellin’ him the fust time would bu’st 
the ice an’ then he wouldn’t keer; but he’d 
jest grin an’ shake his head. 

“Then Molly Patton moved inter the Bend, 
along of Parson Dodd’s dyin’ an’ Bob Patton 
buyin’ the Dodd place from the widder. Molly 
was 14 that same winter—bein’ born jest three 
days atter that big snow fell in Feb’rary of ’85, 
which I remember like it’ was yisterday. It 
was two feet deep an’ laid on till ’way yander 
in March. As I was sayin’, Molly wasn’t much 
bigger’n a minnit, but jest as purty as gals git. 
Willie would have met her one day when she 
was comin’ in from skule, ef he hadn’t seed her 
in time ter take ter the bresh. Atter that, I 
feel p’intedly shore that he used ter hide out 
an’ watch the road fer her ter pass, fer I 
missed him reg’lar ev’ry day *bout comin’ an’ 
goin’ time. Other folks caught on atter so long 


a time an’ I reckon Molly come ter hear of it, 


though I never could be right sartin. They 
joked him a sight about Molly, till one day he 
got mad, up at Steprock store, an’ whupped 
*bout three of ’em with a bran new axe han’le. 
Atter that there wan’t so much said whar 
Willie could hear it. 

“He was a master coon an’ possum hunter, 
that boy was, an’ his dogs was give up ter be 
the best in this hull kentry. Whatever they 
trailed, they treed; an’ whatever they treed, 
Willie was dead shore ter git. Sometimes he 
shot ’em, sometimes chopped down the tree, 
an’ sometimes clumb up an’ punched ’em out; 
but right thar he’d stay an’ shoot an’ chop 
an’ punch till he’d git whatever it was. Mostly 
he’d hunt of a night, which left him no sleepin’ 
cept ’twixt skule takin’ up an’ lettin’ out. It 
pestered me a sight the way he was gittin’ 
pore an’ skinny. He said no sort of grub 
tasted good ter him no more, an’ lots of morn- 
in’s he’d never tech a bite—though he’d wash 
an’ comb an’ primp ‘round like he was fig- 
gerin’ high on that breakfas’. Ev’ry cent he 
could rake an’ scrape went fer clothes. I shore 
did hope he would spunk up ter that gal in 
time! Law! ef it had been me, ’stead of 
Willie, I’d jest have went over ter Patton’s, 
called Molly out ter the gate, an’ said, ‘Git 
inter them store clothes of your’n, an’ we’ll 
run over ter Searcy an’ git the papers.’ Would 
she have went with him? Wait till I git 
through talkin’. 
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“One night Willie an’ the pups jumped a 7 
coon right in this very corn patch, an’ it run} 
close ter tew miles afore it treed. Willie went © 
ter the barkin’—which he knowed was to’ard 
the Maple Tree Ferry road, whar thar’s a sight } 
of big timber. The dogs was camped under a 
big gum, but he couldn’t see no coon nor 
nothin’. Choppin’ that gum would have been a 
two hours’ job, an’ so Willie clumb it. It was 
mighty dark that night an’ sprinklin’ rain, 
an’ mebbe it was 8 o’clock when the dogs % 
treed. Now, it happened that Molly Patton 
had been over ter see her kinfolks at the ferry, 
an’ had started home late an’ missed her road 
where the trails fork atop of Tick Ridge. 
When the dark caught her, she was plum out 7 
of any sort of a path, jest wanderin’ in the 
woods like a lost calf, cryin’ her eyes out an’ @ 
afeared ter holler, on account of hearin’ thar 7 
was a bad nigger hidin’ from the officers some- J 
whar in the Bend. She heared the dogs an’ = 


went tew ’em, gittin’ thar jest as Willie pulled | : 


hisself inter the fust fork an’ stopped ter rest. © 
‘You’re Willie Carver,’ she hollered at him— | 
‘I know them dogs!’ But what did that fool | 
boy dew but play shet-mouth an’ climb higher. 7 
Mollie talked tew him an’ told her troubles, ~ 
but he was tew bashful tew say a word. She 


found his coat—which he had skinned off when | :| 


he tackled the gum—an’ got matches out of 
his pocket an’ built a fire; her all the time @ 
talkin’ an’ him cuddled up among the top @ 
branches, close neighbors ter the coon, jest ~ 


shakin’ an’ blushin’ but never sayin’ a word. as 


He wouldn’t shake out the coon an’ he wouldn’t 
come down; an’ the pore gal was afeared ter 
leave the tree, ’cause it was mortal sartin she’d 
git lost. Bimeby the dogs got disgusted an’ 
laid down by the fire, an’ Molly made friends 
with ole Blue an’ snuggled down with her 
head on his ribs an’ the gal an’ the dogs went 
to sleep. An’ that’s the way they spent the 
night. 

“Jest as day was breakin’ Willie slid down 
right easy, aimin’ ter slip away an’ leave Molly 
asleep; but the dogs seed him an’ riz—which 
nat’rally tuck Molly’s piller from under her 
head and woke her up. She got sight of Willie 
*’bout the time he hit thick bresh, an’ here she 
took atter him—kerryin’ of his coat an’ hol- 
lerin’ fer him ter wait. I reckon they had a 
mighty brisk race, bein’ as Molly was nimble- 
footed an’ had as good wind as a yearlin’ colt; 
but Willie was leadin’ by a hunderd yards 
when he lit over the yard fence and bu’sted 
inter the door. ‘Good-bye, Granny! I’m goin’ 
ter Texas,’ was the very words he said; an’ 
then out of the back door he lit, like a skeered 
wolf. I ain’t sot eyes on him from that day 
till this. We got news whar he was, an’ Mollie 
had me write three diff’rent times an’ tell him 
ter come back an’ see her; but I reckon he 
never outgrowed his fool bashfulness.” 

S. D. BARNES. 

Bald Knob, Arkansas. 

















